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REVELATION. 


From Rev. J. F. Cuarxe's clear and discrim- 
inating review in the Christian Examiner, of Dr. 
Furness's ‘* Life of Jesus,” we give the follow- 
ing extracts :— 


All pvailing views on this fundamental ques- 
tion, we believe, may be classed under four di- 
visions, as follows :—1. Exclusive Naturalism. 
2. Exclusive Supernaturalism. 3. Supernatu- 
ral Rationalism. 4. Rational Supernaturalism. 
Let us examine them briefly, in order. 


1. Exclusive Naturalism. 

The essential principle of naturalism is this— 
that God acts on/y threugh nature. It is based 
on the idea of the Divine laws, of the great or- 
der of the universe. Its fundamental notion con- 
cerning religion is that of developement. All 
progress is the unfolding of germs originally de- 
posited in the creation. Naturalism is so in love 
with law, thatit shrinks from the thought of any 
new incursion from above into the order of na- 
ture. It cannot believe in a God outside of na- 
ture. Every thing that comes to pass in time is 
part of the great web of cause and effect which 
was woven in the beginning. Every thing that 
happens is the continuation of the old series, the 
eflect of something which went before. Thus, 
the naturalist must explain the life and works of 
Jesus as resulting from causes already at work 
in the world before he entered it, and not asa 
new descent of the life of God into humanity. 

The truth in naturalism is this,—that it reeog- 
nizes God in nature. Not a bud swells, nota 
flower opens, not a child is born, not a nation 
rises and declines, but Gd is there. The natu- 
ralist gladly accepts the language of Paul,— 
** From him, and through him, and to him are 
all things.”’ ‘*In him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’’ God is in the grain which 
waves broadly over a thousand fields, —God is in 
the sea which sleeps on the warm, sandy shore 
of the tropics, or thunders among the grinding 
icebergs of the polar seas. 

‘The truth in naturalism is also this,—that it 
recognizes fully that God is not an arbitrary Be- 
ing, but a God of perfect justice ; that he rules 
by law ; that he maintains with steady hand the 
beneficent order of creation. Without wilfulness 
and without the shadow of turning, firmly main- 
taining his great laws, the God of nature infuses 
into his worshippers the calmness and strength 
which are in himself. The naturalist has no 
ecstatic hopes, no sudden fears, no enthusiasm of 
any kind; he hopes for no magical change in 


life or at death ; he sees that gradation is the law | 


of all progress; he sees that as a man soweth, 
so doth he also reap,—that God is not unrigh- 
teous to forget the smallest work or labor of ‘ove, 
and that, as not a grain of sand can be lost from 


the universe, so not a good act or thought can | 


ever fail of its reward. 

The defect of naturalism is, that, while it re- 
cognizes God as the Infinite Law, it does not 
recognize him also as the Infinite Freepom. 
It is ignorant that God was not only a creator 
when the worlds were first made, but is always 
a creator,—that he must necessarily continue to 
originate new series, no less than to carry on the 
old. It not only deprives God of wilfulness, in 
which it is right, but of will, in which it is wrong, 
—it not only sees that God is law, but makes 
him nothing but law. Hence the Deity of the 


naturalist becomes merely the sum of the laws of | 
the universe, or at best a power, a force, acting | 


according to law. Therefore the personality of 
God at Jast vanishes away, and instead of the true 
pantheism, which teaches that God is in all 
things, we are in danger of the false, which 
teaches that all things are God. 


2. Exclusive Supernaturalism. 


This system is the antithesis of the former. 
Its essential principle is this,—that God acts only 
from above nature. It is based on the idea of the 
Divine will, of God sitting on his throne and 
ruling by his power for ever. Its fundamental 
notion concerning religion is that of emanation. 
Religion is not unfolded out of man’s nature, but 
is a power emanating from God to change man’s 
nature altogether. All progress depends on con- 
tinued acts of the Divine will. Supernaturalism 
is so in love with the idea of God’s sovereignty, 
that it cannot bear that it should be limited even 
by God's wisdom and benevolence. Exalting 
the Divine will above all law, it makes of ita 
Divine wilfulness, and substitutes an arbitrary 
choice in the place of a holy nature. It cannot 
believe in a God immanent in nature, and calls 
such a belief Pantheism. Nature, to the super- 
naturalist, is but a congeries of forces, originally 
set in motion by God, bur disturbed in their ope- 
ration since by the incursion of evil. Nature is 
ruined and fallen, and is now mo manifestation of 
God. Some traces of the artist's original design 
may yet be discerned in its adaptations, but only 
as we trace the mind of Phidias in the ruins of 
the Parthenon. God's will, thevefore, cannot be 
discerned in nature, but only in revelation, and 
revelation is the miraculous interruption of the 
Jaws of nature by the direct agency of God. The 
life and works of Jesus were accordingly wholly 
independent of the previols history of the human 
race, except in Judea. His character was whol- 
ly supernatural. While naturalism shows us in 
Jesus only the Son of Man, supernaturalism 
makes known to us only the Son of God; and 
while it maintains the doctrine of two natures in 
Christ, it virtually sinks the human nature in the 
Divine, and is ignorant of all his tender human 
Virtues. 

The opposition between naturalism and super- 
naturalism which we have described is not so 
much a conflict between two systems of opinion 
as between two tendencies of thought. As all 
thinkers have been said to be born either Platon- 
ists or Aristotelians, so also most men are born 
either naturalists or supernaturalists. One man 
has a tendency to reduce all things under Jaw, 
another to explain events as flowing from free 
will, from Jove, from spiritual energy. Few 
men would accept either system, in its naked and 
exclusive form, but in each mind there isa secret 
tendency toward the one or the other. Accord- 
ingly, the conflict re-appears continually in the 
history of opiaions. ‘The theogonies of ancient 
Asia were founded on the principle of emanation , 
those of Europe on that of evolution. The gods 
of Asia, Brahma and Vishnoo, Ormuzd and Ah- 
riman, were emanations from the absolute. The 
gods of Greece, Zeus, Ares, Aphrodite, Perse- 
phone, were evolved from human attributes, were 
developements of human natures. Supernatu- 
ralism, vindieating the personality and freedom 
of the Deity from pantheistic tendencies, has ap- 
peared from time to time in Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism, in the systems of Augustine and 
of Calvin. In all these systems God is viewed 
as a mighty will, above she course of nature. 
Naturalism, vindicating the wisdom and justice 
of the Deity from Antinomian tendencies, has ap- 
peared in the philosophies of Greece, in the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages, aud in all the 
Varieties ot modern rationalism. 

But now we must consider two other forms of 
Opinion, quite prevalent among us, which are 
founded on an endeavor to reconcile these two ex- 
clusive systems. ‘These we have called supernatu- 
ral rationalism and rational su uralism. In 
the first, the contents of the system is rational- 


ism, but its basis and form supernaturalism ; in 
the second, the reverse is the case.* 


3. Supernatural Rationalism. 

This system accepts the miraculous facts of the 
Gospels, and considers them as violations of the 
Jaw of nature, the object of which was to esta- 
blish religion on an authoritative basis. But the 
religion thus established is only the religion of 
reason, as taught by the wisest men of ancient 
and modern times. It is the republication, with 
authority, of the religion of nature. It teaches 
the unity and perfections of God, the moral du- 
ties of man, immortality, and retribution in a fu- 
ture life. All that is peculiar, original, and mys- 
terious in Christianity, this system ignores. 
Faith it considers equivalent to the belief of prop- 
ositions on grounds of evidence, and makes of it 
an act of the understanding. Repentance is not 
so much an inward change from seltishness to 
love, as an outward reformation of conduct. Con- 
version 1s either the accepting of a new creed, 
the union with a new sect or party, or the out- 
ward profession of religion. Prayer is an act by 
which, while addressing God, we create proper 
feelings and sentiments in our own mind, and so 
in reality answer our own supplications. For- 
giveness of sin is an assurance by God that, 
when we change our conduct and become virtu- 
ous, we shall be happy. Such is supernatural 
rationalism, which is, indeed, not the creed of 
any sect or party, but is a tendency to be found 
more or less developed among many sects. A|- 
| though it has its merits, among which especial- 
| ly is to be remembered its assertion of the rights 
| of the individual reason and conscience in oppo- 
| sition to church authority, it is on the whole a 
narrow system, which confines the mind, and ex- 
cludes many of the noblest convictions which 
exalt the soul of man. 

Let us, then, turn to the consideration of the 
other system, which seeks to reconcile the truths 
of supernaturalism and naturalism. This we 
have called, 

4. Rationalism Supernaturalism. 

This system is rational, because it recognizes 
|} the rights of reason in their fullest extent. It 
| asserts the duty of using the reason in examining 
| the claims and determining the contents of revela- 
jtion. Knowing that a man cannot believe what 
| seems to him unreasonable, it does not seek to 
‘impose its own belief, b¥ authority, but will wait, 
as God waits. till its truth commends itself to the 
jinquirer’s mind. It is ratioral, because it ac- 
| cepts nothing on grounds of revelation which is 
inconsistent with what it believes on other 
grounds. When the Scripture seems to assert 
| what nature seems to deny, it does not shut its 
}eyes to one class of facts that it may believe the 
‘other; but it waits humbly and modesily, till it 
|can either see that one is false, or till the two 
But this system is essentially 














| 


| can be reconciled. 
| a supernatural faith, for while believing in nature, 
j it also believes that there is a gregt deal more 
jabove nature,—that there are many things in 
| heaven and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy. 
} It believes the coming of Christ a supernatural 
levent, the introduction into the world of a new 

power, before not present in human history. 
| Christ’s life is not a partof the great nerus of 
| events, not an effect, but the commencement of a 
|new and grand order, a spirit descending from 
| above into human affairs to make them all new. 
The miracles of his life are supernatural, because 
| having their source in this superhuman power ; 


| they are natural, because the detural outflow and 
| expression of that power. They are not suspen- 
| sions of the laws of nature, for then they would 
| be unnatural; nor are they, like)the phenomena 
|of magic and_animal magnetispr, the expression 
of an abnormal apd diseased State, for then they 
| would be preternatural. But they are strictly 
| preternatural, because the coming in of forces, 


having laws of their own, from a higher world,” 


Iu that celestial world what are miracles to us 
may be as natural events as the growing of grass 
|ishere. The contents of Christianity, according 
to this system, are also strictly supernatural, be- 
longing to an order above that of this world. 
|The object of Christianity was not, as rationalism 


| declares, to teach with authority a system of re- 
|new life to the race. As God flows out into out- 

| ward nature as law, so he flows into the soul as 
love. This descent of love into the soul, med- 

| itated by Christ, is the new birth, or conversion. 

| It does not come to us as the reward of any good- 

| ness or work of ours, but it is the gift of his in- 
|explicable love ; yet it is no irresistible force, 

but works in harmony with the laws of human 
freedom. This new life, thus strictly supernat- 
ural in its origin, natural in its operation, man- 
\ifests itself by a living faith, a holy love, and 
| believing prayer. Faith, in this system, is not 
the belief of propositions, but the realizing sense 
of spiritual things. Prayer, in this system, is 
nota mere self-maznetism, but an actual com- 
munion with God, who loves to give blessings in 

|this intercourse which would not come by any 

| operation of law. a ee 

According to this system, the Christian lives 
at once in two worlds,—in the world of time and 
lin that of eternity. He has senses and faculties 
ladapted to both. He draws his strength from 
| one, and finds his work in the other. The one is 
lthe sphere of labor, duty, effurt, morality ,—the 
| other is the sphere of joy, freedom, love, piety. 
| He meets God in both worlds. In the world of 
| nature he meets God as the power sustaining and 
| filling all things,—* whose dwelling is the light 
lof setting suns, and the round ocean, and the 
| solid land.’’+ In the world of spirit he meets 
|God as the Father and the Friend, who loved 
| him before the foundation of the world, and by 
| whose grace he is saved. He goes to Gud in 
the outward world by obedience, God comes to 
‘him in the inward world by inspiration. Man 
takes the initiative in the world of duty. As he 
| sows, so he reaps; he draws nigh to God, and 
| then God draws nigh to him. God takes the in- 
| itiative in the world of grace. Mysterious ia- 
| fluences come unasked for to check the sinner 
and to support the saint ; and ‘‘ herein,’’ we say, 
‘is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to save us.”’ 

It will be seen that the last system is the one 
which we approve and love among those we 
have described. We hope, but are not sure, 
that our readers generally will agree with us in 
this preference. All liberal Christians reject the 
system of exclusive supernaturalism. But some 
among us lean strongly toward exclusive natural- 
ism, and many, especially among our older theo- 
lugians. hold views akin to those we have de- 
scribed as supernatural rationalism. At present, 
however, we have to do with naturalism, and 
therefore will proceed to give our reasons for 
thinking that system inadequate, and for accept- 
ing the supernatural view of God and Christ. 

Admitting, as we do, that God reveals himself 
in the lives and thoughts of other wise and good 
men, it may be asked, Why should we wholly 
separate the revelation made through Jesus from 
these other revelations? Why not be satisfied 
with the assertion that Jesus was the ripest fruit 
of our common nature,—that he became what he 
was by a transcendent religious genius,—that he 
was superior to all other men in degree, but not 
in kind? Why not place him in the same class 
with Confucius, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Socrates ! ‘ 

Now it will not be denied that there is some- 
thing in the Christian sentiment, be it habit or be 
it instinct, which shrinks from these classifica- 





* Naturalism and rationalism are to be distinguished 
from each other. They may often be united, but are 
not necessarily so, and are very different things. The 
following extract from Tzschirner asserts the distinc- 
tion strongly. “Rationalism,” says he, “is essentially 
different from naturalism. For naturalism rejects the idea 
of a supernatural revelation as folly and dec+ ption ; ration- 
alism, on the other hand, clings to it and maintains it. 
Naturalism denies the truth of the sacred history ; ration- 
alism accepts the facts of Christianity.” (Naturalism may 
accept them too 48 natural phenomena.) “ Nuturalism 
treats the Bible as a human book ; rationulism treats it as 
the record ofa revelation, and only denies that it is to be 
unconditionally believed, &c. &c.—Tzschirner, Memorabi- 
lien fur das Studiem des Predigers, Band 1}. Seite 13. 
The principle of rationalism is to make the reason the ul- 
timate judge of the truth or falsehood of any doctrine, 
whether of natural or revealed religion. 


Wordeworth. 








tions. No matter how much we admire Plato) and the life; he that believeth on me shall never 
and Antoninus, we feel that they belong to a dif-| die.” ‘* He that believeth on me hath everlast- 
ferent order of greatness from that of Jesus. And_ ing life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 
the difference is just this. We revere in them) Now it seems clear that no one could tiave 
human genius and human virtue ascending to-, spoken of himself in this way, who considered 
ward the skies; but in Jesus we worship God himself as not differing essentially from wise and 
descending toward the earth. Jesus we are ac-| good men. It argued in Jesus either a fanatical 
customed to regard as an act of God, not as an| self-esteem, or consciousness of divinity, to use 
effort of nature. Humanity did not unfold itself) such language as this. His whole life, teaching, 
into Jesus as its fairest flower, but that infinite | character, influence on the-world, make it impos- 


soul of the world, elsewhere hiding himself be- 
hind his laws, here shows himself through them. 
The veil of the temple of nature is rent in twain, 
and in Jesus a new creative impulse of light and 
love enters the world. ** Magnus ab integro 
seclorum nascitur ordo.”’ 

This unqstionably has been the view of the 
Charch in all Christian centuries. ‘This is the 
view which it has attempted to express in its 
doctrine of the Incarnation. The statement that 
Jesus was God can, when strictly examined, only 
mean this. It cannot mean that the human soul 
of Jesbs, any more than his human body, was 
God. Asa human being, he had a human soul, 
and was a human person. As a human person, 
he was finite, limited, dependent. But this hu- 
man soul was a receptacle for God, and was so 
filled and overflowed with God, that the finite 
limitations which existed there disappear in the 
Infinite. So that when we look elsewhere we 
see man, when we look at Jesus we see God. 

Now this universal belief of the Christian 


of what lies under it. Does a faith like this 
spring out of the ground? The faith that Christ 
was the fulness of God is a great phenomenon in 
human history. How is it to be accounted for! 
It is an effect for which we must find an adequate 
cause. 

Consider, moreover, the influence of this faith 
in Christ. It has been the strength of Christian 
life and Christian effort. Christians, looking to 
Jesus, have seen in him God's truth, love, and 
power manifested to redeem mankind ; and this 
has given them power to do and toendure, to de- 
come heroes and martyrs in his cause. Would 
this strength have come from the belief that Je- 
sus, Plato, Pav], and Socrates were fine speci- 
mens of natural greatness, and had a genius for 
truth and goodness? Let the naturalist explain 
the faith of the Church, and what it has accom- 
plished Of its theologies concerning Jesus, we 
think little; but under them all there has been 


growth of nature, but an act of God. 

The effect of the hfe of Christ upon the world 
also leads us to believe that he differed essential- 
ly from all wise and good men. We find in the 
sacred books of India a lofty spiritualism, akin to 
that which we find in the New Testament. In 
the words of Socrates we meet a practical wis- 
dom similar to that expressed in the words of Je- 
sus. The morality of Confucius, of Seneca, of 
| Zoroaster, of Epictetus, are al] akin to the moral- 
ity of the Gospel. But why have not the_words 
| of these men passed into the mind and heattof 
|the world? Why dothe books of Plato and Sen- 
/eca lie on the tables of scholars, while the words 
lof Jesns are repeated by the lips of childhood, 





Charch is itself a strong argument for the truth | 


deep-lying faith, that his life was not merely a} 


sible to believe him a fanatic, or an enthusiast. 
The conclusion is, therefore, ivevitable, that he 
| had this peculiar missiog, this great work to do, 
| —that he was not the Son of God merely by per- 
} sonal fidelity, but by Divine selection and endow- 

ment. If he was merely one who, by obedience 
} to his instinct of duty, had purified his character 
and made for himself a spotless virtue, the whole 
class of texts we have quoted would become un- 
intelligible, and he would have spoken of him- 
self, too, in a very different manner, with terms 
and phrases suited to express the virtues of a self- 
formed character. 





Soctat InrLuence ; A Disconrse delivered July 14, 1850, 
to the Unitarian Society in Bridgewater, Mass. By 
Thomas Dawes, Minister of the Washington Street 
Church, Fairhaven. Boston: John Wilson, 21 School 
Street. 1850. 

The text of this judicious, affectionate, and 
religious discourse is,—None of us liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself. The object 
of the preacher is to set forth the relations beween 
man and man; the necessary influence for evil or 
good which every one is exerting, and to enforce 
| fidelity to one’s social obligations. He draws an 
impressive illustration of the lesson he is urging 
from the recent death of President Taylor. The 
following extract shows the spirit and purpose 
| of the Sermon. 











** Look at it, my brothers. The loving Deity 
| has not cast any man among you on a desolate 
island, neither given him an abhorrence of hu- 
| man society. Here we are, spending this pre- 
| cious life of ours in the midst of fellow beings, 
| whose lives, in the sight of God, are equally as 
| precious as our own. The same infinite Fa- 
ther, who has given to us of his own fulness, 
| who has endowed us with capacities only a little 
| inferior to his angels, endows and supports every 
other rational creature in a similar way. Now, 
| we may consider ourselves as fair examples of 
| what happens to our neighbors also ; and, look- 
jing upon ourselves, we cannot but perceive 
| how intimately the lives, the conduct, the ex- 
|ample, and influence of others,have affected, and 
| been blended with, our own. Let os summon 
our common experience to testify tothe fact, 
| that ‘‘ none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.’ 
| ** Go back to the day of childhood, and among 
search its rubbish and among its treasures for the 
| marks of what you owe to others. If that search be 
isely conducted, | have notthe least doubt.that 
| some of my audience could speak the nathes of 
their tempters or of their benefaetors. 1 have 





|are uttered by the bed of the dying, are par not a doubt that some of you recall the faces of 
bered by the sailor in his stormy midnight-watch, | persons whose example has weighed with you ; 
_and remain the last comfort of him from whom) whose wicked or whose holy words have 
all other comfort has flei t Leg: aoe “1 wrought powerfully on your early imagination ; 
| Confucius have never passed the boundaries of | whose communion was precious or was abhor- 


| ligious and moral truth, but to communicate a | 


|his nation ; the words of Jesus, coming from 
}among the despised Jews, pass the limits of race, 
institutions, customs, language, law, and form 
the harmonizing principle which unites in one 
general culture the most different tribes of men. 
These are not mere words, nor mere thoughts; 
{** they are spirit, and they are life.’ The life 
of Christ goes with them, the impulse given to 
humanity 
the most eloquent words.we listen, and though 
thrilled for the moment by their beauty, we pres- 
ently are our own selves again. But when words 
come, attended by a fulness of life, they fill the 
world with their music; they are sunshine in 
the home of sorrow, they are wreaths of love 
upon the tomb. : 

Moreover, the human soul ha sneeds which 
|remain unsatisfied except by a manifestation of 
|God. A longing, often vague, but sometimes 
uttering itself in distinct words,* has made men 
look for some brighter manifestation of God than 
can be found in the grandeur of outward nature, 
lor the institutions of human reason. 
| ‘They have said,—“* We are God’s children. 
Will not our Father one day speak to us? There 
are mysteries from which we cannot escape, 
which he himselt has made us to ask. Will he 
not one day give us their solution’ We are in- 
volved in sin. Shall we ever overcome it, ever 
escape from it' Those we love best we are 
jevery “ay laying in the ground. Shall we ever 
isee them again? Ina few years we shall lie 
there too. Is that the end, beginning? 
We wish these questions answered.—not in- 
tellectually, but experimentally ; answered by 
an experience of our Father's love, by a sense of 
his forgiving grace, by the consciousness that 
an eternal life is abiding in us.”’ We believe 
lthat Jesus came to answer these questions ; 
practically, to the heart, not speculatively, to 
the understanding. The Law was given by 
Moses. Divine /aws were revealed also by Pla- 
to, Galileo, Kepler. Descartes, Bacon, Newton. 
But Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ, and 
by him alone. 

Yet again. Our view of the character of 
Jesus is confirmed by what he says of himself. 
Let us try to imagine Socrates, or any other 
man, however wise and good, using such lan. 
guage about himself as Jesus used. Imagine, 
if you can, even Paul or John saying these 
things about themselves, which we have taken, 
at random almost, from the Gospels. 

1. Jesus calls himself ** The only begotten 
Son of God.”’ 

‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whoso believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 

2. He says that he came from God. 

‘*T seek not my own will, but his that sent 
me.’ **] am come in my Father’s name.”’ 
** My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.”’ 
‘+ He that sent me is true.”’ ‘I know him, I am 
from him, and he sent me.’’ “I gomy way 
tu hi that sent me.” 

3. He speaks of his sinlessness and perfec 
union with God. 

“* Which of you convinceth me of sin?’ “IT 
and my Father are one.”’ * I know God, and 
keep his saying.” ‘‘ The Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father.” ‘* The Father loveth 
the Son, and showeth him all things that he 
himself doeth.”” Therefore does my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life for the 
sheep.”” ‘* The Father loveth the Son and hath 
given all things into his hands.”’ 

4. He speaks of himself as having extraordi- 
nary authority and powers. 

** The Son of Man is lord of the’ Sabbath.’ 
« The Son quickeneth whom he will.”” ‘* The 
Father hath committed al) judgment unto the 
Son, that all men should honor the Sen, even as 
they honor the Father.” ‘‘ The Father hath 
given to the Son to have life in himself."’ Tam 
the light of the world. He that believeth on me 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life.’ ‘1am the door; by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved.” “ The 
Son of Man has power on earth to forgive 
sins.’ ‘* All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father, and no one knoweth who 
the Son is, but the Father.’’ ‘* Whosoever 
shall confess before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father in heaven.” “* Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord,” &c. 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth.’ ‘ He breathed on them and said, * Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost.’ I am the resurrection 








* ‘onfucius announced a religious teacher to come 
aus Can So Zoroaster predicted the Sosioch, or 
Mediator, and hence the wide-spread expectation of a great 
king about to come, prevailing in the East, as Tacitus and 
Suetonius inform us. So finally, Socrates hoped that the 
gods would send a messenger to give a plainaccount of him- 
self and of our destiny. 





by him Conettotes tneir powers. Tv | 


| red; and that 
somehow or i 


ou hold those persons to be, 
some way, fellow-builders with 


= of the character you have at present, or as | 


aving some «decided interest in your hopes for 
the future. 


** Neither do T doubt, that some whom you 


| coul would be astounded at your testimony 
| in , or to their blame. For thé bad man 
ik hat shall be thd stouke uf his doin ge} 
jand t ood man likewise is ignorant of the 


| blessing that his life far. ever spreads around it. 
| But the curse and the benediction are both looked 
| after: another and a Hieuer than men cares for 
| them beth. That which is secret now shall, in 
God’s Own time, be revealed, so that all men 
shall 8e@ it together; and then shall we know 
how he that soweth to the spirit shall reap an 
abundant harvest of joy; and he that soweth to 
the flesh shall, without the failure of a single 
hellish seed, reap corruption.”’ 





A Prayer ror a Devout CuristiaN, TAKEN 
FROM St. Parrick’s Hymn. Almighty God, 
for Christ’s sake teach us to pray. 
power, O God, preserve me, may thy wisdom 
| Instract me, may thine eye watch over me, may 
| thine ear hear me, may thy work, O God, ren- 
| der me eloquent, may thy guidance direct me, 
| may thy gracious help secure me against all the 
| Suares of the devil, the temptations of vice, the 
| lust of the flesh, and all dangers that may threat- 
en my soul or body. 

** Christ be with me, to save me; Christ be- 
fore me, to lead me ; Christ after me, to bring 
| me back from sin and error ; Christ in me, the hope 
of glory ; Christ under me as my support and 
foundation ; Christ over me, to shield and cover 
me ; Christ my only hope, my all in all. 

** Salvation is of the Lord; salvation is by 
Christ ; may thy salvation, O Lerd, be always 
with us for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 








INDESTRUCTIBILITY oF ENJoyMENT, Man- 
kind are always happier for having been happy ; 
so that, if you make them happy now, you may 
make them happy twenty years hence, by the 
memory of it. A childhood passed with a mix- 
ture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise 
parents, diffuses over the whole of life a feeling 
of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme old age, is 
the very last remembrance. which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, 
however inconsiderable, is confined to the pres- 
ent moment. A man is the happier for life, tor 
having made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure, which contributes to render old men so 
inattentive to the scene before them, and car- 
ries them back to a world that is past, and to 
scenes never to be renewed again.[ Sidney Smith. 





One reason of a man’s over-estimate of himself 
is, that he looks upon himself and others from 
very different points of view. He cannot see the 
workings of other men’s minds directly. He in- 
| fers their characters from their acts. But he 
looks directly into his own mind, and judges of 
himself by what he finds there. In short, he 
judzes of others by their doings, but of himself 
| by his feelings and intentions. And as good 
feelings and intentions ar3 abundant, and good 
deeds rare, he easily comes to think of himself 
‘more highly than he ought-to think.’? Be- 
sides, one cannot see the difficulties of others as 
he sees his own. Many difficulties are learned 
only by experience, and avast many more are 
too petty to be described. These are appreciat- 
ed by each one in his own case, and overlooked 
in the case of others. Moreover, men conspire 
1o inflate each other. The common Janguage 
of social intercourse is complimentary. Every 
one is supposed to be pleased with praise, and 
this being cheap is liberally bestowed. And 
though each one knows that he is uttering coun- 
terfeit coin, he is apt to think that what he re- 
ceives is genuine. 





Solon said of his Jaws, that they were not the 
best in themselves, but the best which the 
Athenians would bear. This principle of adap- 
tation applies to most laws. They are moral 
rules allowed to make them fit for rough use.— 
If a man makes such laws his standard of right, 
he shows that he is inclined to do right only so 
far as he is compelled to it. 





To do good to-day is the way to be happy to- 
morrow. 7 





May thy { 





REV. JOSEPH BROWN OB) DALKIETH. 


We see that this gentlemdh, who has just re- 
ceived a doctorate of diyinity from Amherst Cul- 
lege, has recently made a very able temperance 
speech before the Scottish Temperance League 
at Glasgow. His text was, Tora, AgsTineNce 
THE DEMAND OF THE Times. We give afew 
extracts from it, to show that our friends at Am- 
herst have not, this time, missed their mark, 

‘*Christianity made its appeal to great princi- 
ples, and in regard to the matter of total abstin- 
ence they made their appeal to the enlightened 
reason under the influence of brotherly love. But 
he must establish the position that after it was 
admitted that some things were expedient and 
lawful, that there were, in these times, some- 
thing that called for the adoption of abstinence 
principles. Surely they had only to open their 
eyes and look at the various evils that sprung out 
of intemperance, and that follow in its train. 
Those only that are diseased will betake them- 
selves to the physician, 4nd make application for 
a remedy ; and so in regard to the state of socie- 
ty,—only those who are affected by its diseased 
condition wil] be ready to adopt remedial meas- 
ures ; and only in proportion as the evils are not 
only various but manifold, they would be willing 
to adopt the remedy, although it might be painful 
and bitter. When they wished liberty triumph- 
ant and slavery abolished, they dwelt on the hor- 
rors of the slave system. If they would have 
peace to prevail, they would delineate the hor- 
rors of war. If they would have heathenism 
abolished and Christianity proclaimed, they 
would show how truly the habitations of the 
earth were the habitations of horrid cruelty. So, 
if they would win men over to their ranks, they 
ought to show them the horrors that had long 
prevailed in this country through strong drink. 
No one could look about him without deploring 
the misery that sprung out of the drinking cus- 
toms in ourtimes. A stream had been overflow- 
ing the land, called, somewhat impiously, agua- 
vite—* the water of life ;’ but unlike the living 
waters, which the prophet saw in vision, spread- 
ing fertility and beauty in their progress, th 
was found to desolate and destroy everything 
that was virtuous and holy throughout the com- 
munity. 

There were signs of the times that gave prom- 
jise of success. They had encouragement to 
hope for the success of total abstinence from the 
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An Evening Hymn. 





Father! in spirit and in truth, 
Our vows to Thee we pay ; 

And thank Thee for the gracious gift 
Of this sweet summer day. 


Thy genera) gift—bestowed on all— 
For ull the free delight— 

Of thi< unclouded smiling day, 
This gracious dewy night. 


No wall divideth this—no man 
From this shuts out his brother ;— 
What gift can we return Thee, Lord ! 
A genera) prayer—none other. 


Thine earth lies green beneath Thy smile, 
The wind that dwells among 

The upper forest boughs, calls out 
Its many voiced song. 


All things upon this bounteous earth 
After their kind rejoice ;— 
Amidst thie general harmony, 
Oh ! hear Thou too our voice. 


Let the large heart and liberal hand 
Show forth our thanks, O Lord ; 
And ull our faculties unite 
In full and sweet accord— 


Our incense shall be holy deeds 
And purity of seul : 

Our song a well attuned life, 
A true harmonious whole. 


So be it, and when clouds shall rise, 
And winter tempest roll, 
God of the summer, do Thou keep 
A sunshine in our soul. N. 





BE EARNEST. 


Be Earnest. It is the natural language of 
deep sincerity, and strong conviction. It com- 
mends both the laborer and his cause to the con- 
fidence and sympathy of others. It is unnatural 
for men to be entirely and continually earnest 
over trifles. The very fact, therefore, that a ra- 
tional man is earnest, is, to others, prima facie 
evidence that he is occupied with something im- 





spirit of freeinquiry that was abroad. ‘They had | 
all great reverence for antiquity ; they had all | 
some reverence for that which was hoary-headed; | 
and as age was revered when they found it in a | 
fellow-creature ; so all revered a time-hallowed | 
institution. But they found that old men were | 
not always wise, and old institutions were not | 
always good. Men had been searching carefully | 
into long established systems both of policy and 
religion, and had been discovering so many er- 
rors, that now a suspicion of what was old had 
taken the place of veneration for antiquity It 
| had been objected that total abstinence was a new 
ithing. It had been said that, if a new thing, it 
was not a true thing ; and if a true thing, it was | 
nota new thing. But although it wasa new 
thing there was nocrime in that; had not all 
things been once new, even the best of them ? 
was not the world once a new thing—ay, and a 
better world than now! Christianity was once 
4a new thing onthe earth, but did it not then 

shine radiant with beauty, and achieve its great- 
esttriumphs? Sabbath schools were once new 
things in this country, but had they not done 
great good’ Rai!ways were comparatively new 
things, but did not the men who objected to total 
abstinence as being a new thing, take advantage 
of that new thing which carried them from 
Land’s End toJohn O'Groat’st The electric tel- 
egraph was a new thing, but they glwried in the 
wouders. It gaye them. Chloroform was a new 
thing, and did those who objected to temperance 
refuse its aid in extracting atooth? It had been 
said that now— 











hl 
abie. 


“ Teeth, instead of being drawn with ag . 
Were now extracted with feelings that were pleasurable.” 








|(Laughter.) He would rather think that total | 
jabstinence upposers would not oppose the use of 
jchloroform, because it was a new thing, if they | 
pekaggger an operation performed. The spirit of | 
the age was putting old thingsto the wall, if} 
they stood in the way of what was good. It had | 
been said that everything was now in the cruci- | 
ble of the age—that it was summoning all things | 
to the trial, and that nothing could escape its | 
scrutiny. Among those things destined to perish | 
jhe felt assured they might include their drinking | 
{customs. They had encouragement to hope for 
| success in the movement, from the fact that there 
was a greater regard for human life prevalent 
now than had been in former times. He refer- 
red, in the meantime, to the controversy in regard 
to capital punishments, which he thought an im- 
| portant question. He could not say that his mind | 
{was fully made upon it. It was only so far| 
made up that, if he were chief magistrate, he | 
would not sign a death warrant. (Cheers.) If 
they were to have a republic in this country, 
they need not propose him as president, if they 
required that he should signa death warrants. 
(Laughter.) Those who oppose and those who 
advocated capital punishments, agreed that hu- 
jman life was a sacred thing. One party said 
that the magistrate went beyond his province 
when he ushered a fellow-being into the other 
} world, with all his sin’s uarepented of ; and the 
{other side said that human life was so sacred 
that it should be protected by the sword or the 
nagistrate. He wished to bring over both par- 
ties to the ranks of total abstinence, and if they 
had both, they would then have a larger number. 
(Cheers.) He would appeal first to those who 
were for the abolition of capital punishment. 
He asked them to own that the life of a neighbor 
addicted to intemperance was as sacred as that of 
a criminal in a jail; and to compare the number 
‘of lives cut off by the hangman every year with 
‘those killed by John Barleycorn. Ifthe hang- 
mar killed one, aleohol killed its hundred ; but 
even take the one-half, and say for every one the 
hangman killed alcohol killed fifty. Was their | 
sympathy to be confined to the one and denied to 
the fifty? Let them be consistent, and become 
total abstainers. ‘Those who were for maintain- 
ing capital punishments, because life was a sa- 
cred thing, were equally called on to take ven- 
geance on this drinking system, which was the 
murderer of hundreds and thousands of their 
fellow-men. (Applause.) They had another 
ground for hope in the efforts directed towards 
the elevation of the working classes. That top- 
ic was frequently before the public of late. He 
noticed at the Lord Mayor's dinner some time 
ago, at which were congregated the husband of 
the Queen, the ministers of state, the primate ved 
England, distinguished senators, foreign ambas- 
sadors, the mayors and other municipal authori- | 
ties of all the principal towns of the the three | 
kingdoms, to meet the commission entrusted with | 
the management of the Industrial Exhibition of 
1851, that the Earl of Carlisle proposed ** the 
working men of the United kingdom.”’ (Cheers ) 
That wasa sign of the times; and while he 
was pleased to find that working men were re- 
cognized in high places, they should remember 
that all that was done for them would fail, un- 
less they put a stop to the prevalence of the use 
of intoxicating liquors among themselves. The 
reverend gentleman then referred to the grog 
question in the navy, and the proposal to stop 
one-half of the sailor’s allowance of ardent spirits, 
and give them the value in money, as a most 
beneficial measure, and one that should be fol- 
lowed to the full extent by working men, The 
Rev. gentleman concluded a long address by an 
apt and humorous illustration of the blessings of 
the principle which he had been enforcing. 











An infidel remarked, within the hearing of a 
litle girl of thirteen that all things came by 
chance, and the world, like a mushroom, sprang 
up in the night. ‘1 should like to know sir,’ 
she asked, ‘‘where the seed came from.” 








portant. Men stop and listen when his earnest 
tones are heard. His earnest step and look meet 
theireye. His stirring,significant life is a rebuke to 
the slothfulness and inefficiency of others. His 
aid is solicited in every cause for the reputation 
his earnest spirit wiil impart to it, as well as for 
the magnitude of the service which his direct ef- 
fort will render. 

Be Earnest. The world is growing more and 
more so ; at least its outward bustle and goaded 
activity make it appear so and render al] but 
earnest labor quite inefficient. The dreamy life 
of the cloister is passing away. Men are becom- 


|ing impatient of metaphysics and abstract phi- 


losophy. Witheut saying that we should cater 


| to this prejudice against calm consecutive reflee- 


tion ; wedo say that in order to effeet much 
human good a man mmst make himself seen 
and heard and felt—through the earnestness which 
he shall display. Ifthe world heed not a quiet 
invitation, hail it with a trumpet-cumtmons. 
If a thought seem tame to its ear, let its 
eye be arrested by a startling deed. If the cease- 
less routine of business offer it no leisure,lay hold 
upon God’s authority and countermand the orders 
of worldliness. 


Be Earnest. ~ The work of life demands it. 
There is no place for carelessness to sleep, or 
for sloth to dream in the pathofduty. There is 
much given ta accomplish, and the days of labor 
are few. -And what depends upon the perfor- 
mance of the task is not for time to unfold. If 
unfinished, it will forever testify to our folly 
and guilt ; if well done, it will speak to us in 
eternal benedictions. 

Be Earnest; All whom the world blesses as 
benefactors have been so. This was one secret 
of their great and glorions lives, of their mourn- 
ed departure, and of their embalmed memory. 
They crowded their hours With holy acts, and 
their very musings with noble plans and purpos- 
es. Others, who are forgotten, gave promise ot 
being as renowned, but, in their slothfulness, 
their names nave perished: 


Be Earnest, For God aids those who labor to 
aid themselves and others. Upon earnest, sin- 


| cere activity he sheds down encouragement and 


success; while to the idier, both bodily and spir- 
itual, he grants only rebukes and defeat. 

Be Earnest. For the hour is coming when 
even our greatest earnestness wi!] seem indiffer- 
ence. When the value and the influence of a 
true life shall be seen as they are, and as they 
appear to us hereafter, it will be a wonder and 
a regret that it has been rendered of so little com- 
parative service ; that its opportunities have beep 
so slighted, and its work so imperfectly done. 
—([Morning Star. 





“ O Deatu, wHereis THY Stine?’ ‘* The 
business of a Christian,’’ said Dr. Watts, dur- 
ing his last confinement, *‘ is to learn the will 
of God as well as to do it. If I were in health, 
I could only be doing that, and that I may now 
do. The best thing in obedience is a regard to 
the wil! of God; and the way to get that, is to 
get our inclinations and aversions as much mor- 
tified as we can.’ Mr. Parker noted the fol- 
lowing expressions as they fell from his lips : 
“TI should be waiting to see what God will do 
with me. It is good to say, as Mr. Baxter, 
* What, when and where God pleases.’ If God 
should raise me up again, I may finish some 
more of my papers, or if God ean make use of 
me to save a soul, and that will be worth living 
for. lf God has no more service for me to do, 
through grace, I am ready. It is a great mer- 
cy to me that I have no manner of fear or dread 
of death; 1 could, if God please, lay my head 
back and die without terror this afternoon ot 
night. My chief supports are from my views of 
eiernal things, and the interest [ have in them. 
I trust all my sins are pardoned through the 
blood of Christ. I have no fear of dying ; it 
would be my greatest comfort to lie down and 
aleep, and wake no more.”” 





THE HERO AND THE PRINTER. 


When Tamerlane had finished building his 
pryamid of seventy thousand human sculls, and 
was seen ‘standing at the gate of Damascus, 
glittering in steel, with his battle axe on his 
shoulder,’ till his fierce hosts filed out to new 
victories and new carnage, the pale on-looker 
might have fancied that Nature was in her death 
throes; for havoe and despair had taken pos- 
session of the earth—the sun of manhood 
seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet, it might 
be, on that very gala-day of Tamerlane, a little 
boy was playing nine pins on the streets of 
Mentz, whose history was more important to 
men than that of twenty Tamerlanes. The Tar- 
tar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilder- 
ness * passed away like a whirlwind,’ to be for- 
gotten forever; and that German artisan has 
wrought a benefit, which is yet immeasurably 
expanding itself, and will continue to expand 
itself through all countries and all times. What 
are the conquests and expeditions of the whole 
corporation of captains, from Walter the Penny- 
less to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared with 
these moveable types of Johannes Faust? Truly, 
it is a mortifying thing for your conqueror to re- 
flect how perishable is the metal which he ham- 
mers with such violence ; how the kind earth 
will soon shroud up his bloody foot-prints ; and 
all that he achieved and skilfully piled together 
will be like his own canvass city of a camp— 
this evening loud with life, to-morrow all 
struck and vanished—‘a few earth-pits and 
heaps of straw.’ For here as always, it con- 
tinues true, that the deepest force is the stillest; 
that, as in the fable, the mild shining of the sun 


shall silently accomplish what the fierce blus- 
tering of the tempest in vain essayed! Above 
all, it is ever to keep in mind that, not by mate- 
rial but by moral power, are men and their ac- 
tions governed. How noisleess is thought! No 
rolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons, or im- 
measurable tumult of baggage wagons, attends 
its movement. In what obscure and sequestered 
places may the head be meditating which is one 
day to be crowned with more than imperial au 

thority! for kings and emperors will be among 
its ministering servants ; it will rule not over 
but in all heads—and with these its solitary 
combinations of ideas, as with magic formulas, 
bend the world to its will! The time may come 
when Napoleon himself will be better known for 
his laws than his battles, and the victory ef 
Waterloo prove less momentous than the open- 
ing of the first Mechanics’ Institute. [Carlyle. 





Tne Sun ano Crock. Br. Whittemore says 
the Bible is to a creed, what the sun is tea 
clock ; both are useful, the one for the whole 
world, the other for any individual inthe world. 
The clock shonld be regulated by the sun, and 
then it is an excellent thing in every house ; 
but we mast never think of regulating the sun 
by human time-pieces. Br. W. reasons well 


—hear him. [Gospel Banner. 
Tue Briste serore att Creeps. Men have 
a great attachment to theircreeds. I believe, with 


the most of men, is a fixed position, from which 
it is difficult to remove them. We go for the 
Bible. This is, in our view, the highest authori- 
ty ; above reason, but not against it ; above al} 
philosophies, fall creeds, all fancies. The Bi- 
ble is the sun ;_ the creeds are the clocks which 
men have invented by which to denote the hours 
of the day. Thesun we know is sure; but 
clocks may be out of order, and may not denote 
the true time. When there is a sensible varia- 
tion between the sun andthe clock, which shall 
we follow? Shall we undertake to regulate the 
former by the latter? Surely we ought to be- 
lieve the sun against the clock, and not the clock 
against the sun. So we ought to believe the 
Bible against the creeds ; and not set up the 
creeds against the Bible. Now God says, in 
his word, that he will ‘‘gather together all 
things in Christ,’’—that ‘‘anto Jesus every knee 
shall bow, and that every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.’’? The creeds deny this; which 
shall we believe, the Bible? or the ereeds ? 





The following is from the foreign correspon- 
dence of the Christian Times. The letter is 
from Florence. 


A Srraw. Passing along the street one day 
I noticed among a collection of prints for sale, 
along the walls, a sheet representing, ** The cos- 
tumes of all nations, with the names of their most 
distinguished men.”? Here, thought I, is one of 
the great sources of publie opinion. What do 
these cheap prints say to us? My eye sought 
out the North Americans. I confess to a little 
d sappointment, and an involuntary shrinking of 
port and bearing, to find nothing under the head 
but Osages, Choctaws, and Mezicans. The prin- 
cipal personage of these tribes, was standing in 
another part of the picture, along with the repre- 
sentative men of nations, the Napoleons, the 
Charlemagnes, and the Fredericks;—and of 
course the man of North America was Wash- 


Tington, a most distinguished savage truly! I 


wonder they had not taken Osceola, or King 
Philip. Whatvague ideas must the common 
people have of that great English empire which 
has grown up within two hundred years in North 
America. Nearly an entire continent has been 
overrun, and permanently occupied, by a homo- 
geneous people of European origin. Yet the 
geographers of Europe will still wink it out of 
sight, and characterize us as “Indians.’’ The 
English might with almost equal «propriety be 
represented hy the half naked Britons, or the 
French, by the Gauls, or the Italians, by the 
heroes of Rome. 

Even reading people here are so ignorant of 
our little corner of the world, as to think that the 
American States are still remote dependencies, 
costing the mother country more than we are 
worth, anddestined to be inhabited forever only 
by savages. 

The best informed seem to have nothing upon 
this subject of a later date than Morse’s Geogra- 
phy. An inteliigent French doorkeeper asked 
me one day, after quoting largely from the 
classics, and showing off a succession of brilliant 
parts,—if ‘* the United States were not colonies 
of Great Britain?’ Well, let us turn the tables 
and ask, how much do we of the New World 
know of that newest of worlds, Australia, or even 





of our next door neighbor, Canada? Let us 
forgive as we would be forgiven. 
Tue Strenctu or A Kinp Worp. Some 


people are very apt to use harsh, angry words, 
perhaps because they think they will be obeyed 
more promptly. They talk loud, swear and 
storm, though after all they are often only laugh- 
ed at; their orders are forgot, and their ill-tem- 
per only is remembered. 

How strong is a kind word! It will do what 
the harsh word, or even blow, cannot do; it will 
subdue the stubborn will, relaxthe frown, and 
work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, orthe horse, though 
they do not know what you say,ca ‘7? when 
you speak a kind word to them. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the 
street. The horse was drawing a heavy load, 
and did not turnasthe man wished him. The 
man was inan ill-temper and beat the horse ; the 
horse reared and plunged, but he either did 
not or would not go in the right way. Another 
man who was with the cart, went up to the horse 
and patted him on the neck, and called him kind- 
ly by his name. The horse turned his head and 
fixed his large eyes on the man as though he 
would say, ** I will de anything for you, because 
you are kind to me ;"’ and bending his broad 
chest against the load, turned the cart down the 
narrow lane, and trotted on briskly as though the 
load were a plaything. Oh, how strong is a kind 
word ! 





Tue Contrast. We were once called to the 
bedside of a man who was not expected to live, 
and whose prospects for the future, in the view 
of others, were mournfully dark and gloomy.— 
His life had been such an one as no man ought 
to look back upon, except with loathing and dis- 
gust. And yet in attempting talk with this 
man of his condition, and to call his thoughts to 
the blessed realities of religion, we found that he 
was hardly ready to admit eventhat he was in 
any sense, a sinner. A spirit of self-righteous- 
ness pervaded his whole mind, and he was so 
good in himself, that he seemed to feel no want 
of being made better. 

On the other hand, we have seen a man emi- 
nent in holiness, of spotless worldly reputation, 
one who in all his desires and aspirations seem- 
ed to be living near to heaven—and yet so borne 
down with a sense of his sins, that he was often 
ready to cry out, ** O, wretched man that] am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?”’ 

This, which we have seen, is nothing unusual 
in the experience of this world. This is the tule 
rather than the exception. While the highest 
attainments in holiness, tempt to render the soul 
sensitive, and tremblingly alive to the appreach- 
es of sin, a long life of bold impiety and vicious 
self-indulgence hardens the heart into Insensi- 
bility and spiritual stupor. [Congregationalist. 





«The chief art of learning,” says Locke, 
“ig to attempt but little at atime. The widest 
excursions of the mind are made by short flights 
frequently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics of 
science are formed by the continued accumula- 
tions of single propositions,’’ 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


‘sit down to write on this subject. For nine 

no day has passed when our ming 
’ be a . 1 P T° 
‘tragedy which has been enacting in the midst of 
‘us. For more than a month, there has hardly 
‘been an hour of any day, and not many hours of 
the night, when it has not, either in our waking 
thoughts or our dreams, been before us. And 
now that it is over, we feel as if we had come 
out from some great affliction, and as if the 
whole community had been stricken by some 
heavy calamity, not only in the crime which was 
perpetrated, but in the dread necessity of delib- 
erately setting apart a fellow being for the pun- 
ishment ef death, that all of us might look for- 
ward to it, picture it before us in al] its prepara- 
tory stages, and be weighed down by it as the last 
hour came. We do not believe that any com- 
sanity ever awaited an event of this kind with 
so deep a sympathy, and such entire approval— 
with such unfeigned sorrow, and at the same 
time so firm a conviction that the law must have 
its way. Even those opposed to capital punish- 
ment, with bere and there an exception, felt and 
acknowledged that in this case, if ever, the sen- 
tence of the law must be carried out. ‘‘ A mil- 
lion of dollars,’’ it was said, and with truth, 
** might have been raised to prove, if it could be 
proved, that the condemned man was innocent ;”’ 
but these same men who would have contributed 
so gladly te free him from the crime, were the 
men who most fully approved of the trial. and 
who, with the saddest but most unwavering con- 
viction of its necessity, insisted that the full le- 
gai penalty should be paid. If justice was ever 
administered with sorrow and* with firmness, if 
punishment for crime was ever inflicted without 
any admixture of vengeance or unkindness from 
any person who took part in the proceedings, it 
was in this case. The verdict of the jury was 
rendered in tears. The principal witness against 
the accused heard the result with overpowering 
grief. The voice of the judge ia prenouncing 
the sentence was almost choked with emotion. 
And at the closing scene, the prisoner, apparent- 
ly less overcome than those around him, really 
sustained the officers of justice in subjecting bim 
to what he acknowledged to be his ** just 
doom.” 

If, then, capital punishment were ever to be 
inflicted, it was here ; and if it ever can be ad- 
ministered in a Christian spirit, and so as to pro- 
duce a salutary impression, it must have been so 
in this case. But is not the punishment unneces- 
sary! Can it not be wholly banished from the 
laws of a Christian community! Can not the 
great ends of justice be secured, and yet society 
be saved from the shock which is caused by the 
legal and formal execution of a fellow being? 
These questions press upon us with great force, 
and we should rejoice, if we could, to answer 
them in the affirmative. 

We dismiss at once the argument from the 
Old Testament, and especially the text, Gen: 
ix. 6, as having no authority over us who live 
under a more perfect dispensation. In the New 
Testament we find nothing decisive on either 
side. The question, then, is to be settled: on 
broad grounds of Christian duty and pablic ex- 
pediency. 

At the outset we are met by a denial of our 
right to take human life. But we are as much 
responsible fur the consequences of what we 
voluntarily neglect to do, as for the consequenc- 
es of what we do. If by our wilful neglect a 
life is lust, we are as much responsible for it as 
if we had actively caused the same result. If 
we have reason to suppose that by taking the 
life of the murderer we shal] save two innocent 
lives, and if with this conviction we inflict on 
him some inferior pumisiment, we become there- 
by responsible for the two innocent lives which 
are lost in consequence of our neglect. It isa 
fearful thing to take human life. But if death 
for murder is the most efficacious punishment, 
then the question is not whether we shall take 
life or not, but whether we shall take the life of 
the guilty, or permit the lives of the innocent to 
be taken, we being in both cases equally respon- 
sible for whatis done. So long as there are 
murderers in the community, and laws requiring 
the death penalty are the most efficacious, we 
must be responsible for the taking of life either 
from the innocent or the guilty. The right to 


take human life is settled by the necessity of the | 


case. The responsibility is one from which 
there is no escape. 

The whole question, then, resolves itself into 
one of expediency. Which mode of punish- 
ment is most effectual for the prevention of mur- 
der! 

There are many ways in which punishment 
may act in the prevention of crime. It may by 
its fearfulness be a terror to evil-dvers, and thus 
directly deter from crime. In this particular 
there is no punishment which has such terrors 
for the guilty as death. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the individual condemned to die 
will rejoice to have his punishment coromuted 
into any other. The direct influence, however, 
of the dread of punishment over hardened of- 
fenders, is only one of the smallest influences of 
the criminal law. 

The great means of preventing crime is to be 
found in educating the conscience of the commu- 
nity. The more universal and deep seated the 
horror for any 2rime, the more effectually we 
shall be restrained from it. The law here comes 
in as one great influence in educating the con- 
science—in deepening through the community 
the dread and abhorrence of crime. Our prisons 
do not act merely as restraints to those within 
them, or those who but for them would be will- 
ing to commit crimes; but their gloomy cells, 
with the thought of infamy and hardship con- 
nected with them, present themselves with an 
appalling force to the minds of the young, and 
aid unconsciously, but powerfully, even in virtu- 
ous families, to establish and deepen a sense, not 
only of the enormity of crime, but of the sacred- 
ness of human rights. 

Now, in order that the criminal administration 
of justice may do its best work in educating the 
conscience, it must, in its penalties for particular 
offences, be graduated as far as possible accord- 
ing to their enormity, and the necessity of secur- 
ing society against them. The heaviest penal- 
ties must be annexed to the most aggravated of. 
fences. The proper adjustmeut of punishment 
to crimes is one of the most delicate and impor- 
tant offices of the legislator and the judge. In 
our day, imprisonment is the usual mode of pun- 
ishment, and it is made to adapt itself to a great 
variety of crimes by its different degrees of se- 
verity, and more particularly by the different pe- 
riods of time to which it is extended. For all 
crimes short of murder, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, we have here a scale of punishments suited 
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to all offences, and fitted, so far as legal penal- 
ties can be, to educate the community. 
But murder stands apart from all other offenc- 


the death-penalty feel at its infliction, proves 
that, io their lf tak- 
ing of life j : ma ther act that 

. If, as a punishment, death is to 
them so much more horrible than any other, so 


us! be also i jection 
made to capital ——— on wna of the 


sacredness of life, applies with ten-fold power 





it is so awful a thing to take away the life of a 
human being, they ought rather to urge this as 
a strong reason for retaining it, since the hor- 
ror which is reflected back from the punishment 
to the crime, is that which most powerfully 
affects the imagination, and impresses on the 
whole community a sense of the enormity of 
murder. And there is no other punishment 
which does or can produce the same impression 
of dread and horrer through society, and in this 
way do so much to educate our children with a 
reverence for human life. 

The more painfully, therefore, we have felt in 
regard to the recent execution, and the more we 
have seen the same feeling reaching through all 
classes and ages, the more thoroughly have we 
been convineed of its value, especially among the 
young, in teaching them its awful lesson. If 
the penalty had been only imprisonment for life, 
where would have been the deep and terrible so- 
lemnity that marked all the proceedings of the 
trial, and that went out from the court-house, day 
by day, into every village through the land? 
Who that was present, or that followed the daily 
reports of the press, did not feel that, in the 
question of life or death which was there pend- 
ing, that tribunal, with the law under which it 
was acting, was invested with a majesty more 
affecting and more awfal—that it was speaking 
of the sacredness of life with a voice more pen- 
etrating, and an authority more imposing, more 
impressive, and more powerfully enforcing the 
great law ot God, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder,” 
than it could do if confined in its decision to any 
inferior penalties? With its fearful solemnities 
and sanctions, the voice of Justice entered every 
home, and taught a lesson, which all that has 
since taken place has served only to deepen agd 
to fix forever in the mind. 

It is in this way, principally, that we regard 
the efficacy of the law. If capital punishment 
is no more terrible than any other, why shrink 
from inflicting it? If, as we believe, it does 
strike a deeper horror through the community, 
this is precisely what is needed in order to sus- 
tain in the public mind a just abhorrence of mur- 
der. It is not by way of vengeance or retalia- 
tion, nor principally as a terror to those who are 
already hardened, but as a great and effective 
means of educating the public conscience, that 
we would retain the death-penalty. Without it, 
we can make out no scale of punishments so 
wide as to give to the crime of murder the pecu- 
liar pre-eminence which belongs to it, and keep 
the conscience in a healthy state, by maintaining 
some degree of correspondence between the pun- 
ishment and the crime. 

Were it not for this, we should have no hesi- 
tation in advocating the removal of the death- 
penalty at once. No one has a more nervous 
dread of the sight of the gallows, or a more 
deeply rooted repugnance to capital punishment, 
than we. But eur repugnance to murder is in- 
finitely stronger, and therefore the greater our ab- 
horrence of the penalty within certain limits, the 
more readily do we acquiesce in it as a just and 
fitting retribution—just, because in some .meas- 
ure proportioned to the crime ; and fitting, be- 
cause of a kind to awaken and keep alive 
through the community a sense of the sacred- 
ness of life, unless forfeited by the most terrible 
of crimes. 

We have here presented a part of one side of 
the subject. We may at a future time give 
some of the reasons on the other side, as the ed- 
itors are not of one opinion. 


t It will do us all good to dwell on the follow- 
ing beautiful sketch of a deautitul life.] 


MISS METCALF. 


{Addressed to the Manager« of Employment Society No. 2, 
Providence, in memory of their first President, Miss 
Sornia Metcacr, who died July 28th, 1850.) 


We are full of memories of our friend, who 
|has so recently left us. I: may be a relief to 


jexpress some of the thoughts that are press- 


|ing upon our hearts, and itis fitting that some 
| record, however imperfect, should be made here, 


i 


lof the many and varied excellencies of one who 








| has so well presided over our meetings, whose 
judgment has guided us so wisely, and so suc- 
eess{ully, and whose influence we hope will ever 
remain with us. We are reminded of the words 
of Holy writ, ** How is the strong staff broken, 
and the beautiful rod'’’ From the house she so 
abundantly blessed ; from mother, and brothers, 
and sisters; from the dwellings of the poor, 
where she was so gladly welcomed ; from the 
Sabbath school, to which she was so devoted ; 
from the social gathering, to which her presence 
was like *¢a benediction;”’ from the religious 
gathering, from gatherings like this, from the 
hearts of the many to whom she was the beloved 
counsellor and cherished friend, has ‘‘ the strong 
staff’ been taken away. 
The grief is wide and deep, and will be last- 
ing. Weshall miss our friend always. We 
shall always need her. We do not know of any 
one who can fill her place; we do not wish to 
have it filled. We would rather think she is 
with us in spirit, and listen to her counsels and 
words of hope and encouragement. There were 
seldom any other words spoken to us by her, 
there can be none other now. We have had 
many thoughts of our friend’s character, and one 
has truly said, “‘ There was nothing in it we 
would alter.” We would not indulge in flat- 
tering words, her spirit of truth and humility 
would rebuke us ; but for our benefit we would 
meditate upon the traits that made her character 
so beautiful and valuable, her influence so high 
and wide-spread, and her loss so irreparable. 
She seemed to us eminently spiritual. ‘There 
was no self-dependence. All the time was she 
practically saying, “* When I am weak, then am 
I strong.”’ The spirit of her life is well ex- 
pressed by the Psalmist, *‘ I love thee, O Lord, 
my strength. The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress : my God, my strength, in whom I will 
trust.” Her religion was not of ordinances, or 
times, or places, or seasuns, or impulses. It was 
of the heart and life. It was prayer and labor, 
a steady abiding principle, the prineiple of her 
Master, of self-sacrifice and devotion to others. 
When she thought of herself at all, it was to find 
out her capacity for suffering by weary expe- 
rience, to mourn over her low attainments in 
Christian life, to strive for patience in bodily 
weakness and pain. She longed for more health, 
that she might labor the more for others. We 
question whether there could be found a more dil- 
igent, steadfast, conscientious laborer in the 
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did. May they remember her councils, and feel 
her “* presence near,” in their spirit’s hour of 
need. 

Of ‘all her goodness to the poor, we need not 
speak. In their lowly dwellings ‘hey will re- 
member her long and gratefully, and now it may 
be given her to know the good she has accom- 
plished, where, it may be, her own heart has al- 
most failed her, ard she could only sow the seed, 
trusting to God to bring it to light and life. Let 
us too labor, and then share her reward, of know- 
ing we have not labeged in vain. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of our friend’s 
powers was her judgment. It was wisdom. It 
made every one that came within reach of her in- 
fluence, eventually dependent upon her, and equal 
with her wisdom was her retiring modesty. She 
was no “‘ manager’’ merely. She never wished 
to ‘lead.’”” She never obtruded her ideas. We 
remember with what deference she asked others’ 
opinion, and listened to them, offering her own 
more as suggestions to be considered. Our 
meetings must lose their greatest charm, in the 
absence of her calm, pleasant presence. God 
grant her gentle conciliating spirit be with us 
always. It may be, we depended upon her 
too much, and now our “ strong staff ’’ is taken 
away, taken from us visibly ; but can we not fol- 
low ker! and may not that be another object of 
her departure’? It was time for her to go? 
** Some vacant mission of love in heaven waited 
her acceptance, and her Master said to her, 
‘Friend, go up higher!’”’ We will let her go 
without murmuring, and cheerfully as we can. 
The day of heaven has broken upon her. 


“Thy soul its welcome hae received, 
Thy strength shall never fail.” 


O, doubt not she is laboring there. She could 
not be happy, except she was *‘ about her Father's 
business ; ’’ doubt not others are happier because 
she is there ; doubt not she is altogether happy 
herself, for she is with the Father and the Son. 
“ Raying light, she stands in Heaven's clear day, 

Girt for an onward and victorious way ; 

Whom God has housed, wou'dst thou call back, to brave 

Anew the storms of life, from which thou canst not save ?” 
No, we will leave her there, and work deli- 
gently in the field she has left, and may portions 
of her spirit be with us, her wisdom, her patience, 
her kindness, her self-sacrifice, and her humility 
that knew no self-dependence, that crossed the 
hands below the bowed head and above the bended 
knee. 

Providence, September. 





SHORT READINGS FROM OLD WRIT- 
ERS. 


In early life we read Jeremy Taylor for his 
poetry ; afterwards as a practical guide in our re- 
ligious experience ; then asa clear and profound 
instructer in ethics and thevlogy ; and now when 
we take up his writings we hardly read a page 
without feeling his excellence in ail these re- 
spects. At first it might seem as if he were dif- 
fuse, but there are few writers who have cun- 
densed more wisdom into a narrow compass. 
The question has been often asked aad discussed 
largely, which of two sins a man had better com- 
mit. Jeremy Taylor settles the whole controver- 
sy in a single sentence. 

‘It the case should be so put, that we must 
either commit sacrilege or tell a spiteful lie, kill 
a man or speak unclean words, then it might be 
of use to consider which is the gveater, which is 
less, that, of evils we might choose the less: but 
this case can never be, for no man is ever brought 
to that necessity, that he must chouse one sin; 
for he can choose to die before he shall do either, 
and thai is the worst that he ean be pat to.” 

Between two sins, * there is no difference in 
our choice that can be considerable, tor we must 
never choose either; and therefore beforehand 
to compare them together, wherevf neither is to 
be preferred before the other, is to lay a snare 
for ourselves, and make us apt to one [sin] by 
undervaluing it, and calling it less than others, 
that affright us more.”’ 

Without Jeremy Taylor’s affluence of mind, 
Richard Baxter had his religious spirit, and it is 
because of that spirit that his writings have had 
such an almost unrivalled popularity. No book 
in our language, except the Bible, has perhaps 
brought comfort to more hearts than the Saint's 
Rest. The very title is a recommendation not 
to be resisted, and the book speaks from a deep 
and heavenly experience. It does not carry us 
along by the music of its words and thoughts 
like Jeremy Taylor's divine prose, neither does 
it instruct us as he does, but it does much to 
awaken our religious feelings, and to make us 
pause and think solemnly on religious things. 
How can we get over a sentence like this? ‘If 
God were as willing to be absent from us, as we 
from him, and as loth to be our rest, as we to 
rest in him, we should be left to an eternal rest- 
less separation.’’ We think of Baxter as gloomy 
and ascetic in his religion. But he would have 
us enter into its enjoyements, and be lifted up 
by emotions of gladness and praise. ‘* O the 
sinful fully ot many of the saints, who drench 
their spirits in continual sadness, and waste their 
days in complaints and groans, and so make them- 
selves, both in body and mind, uofit for this 
sweet and heavenly work! Instead of juining 
with the people of God in his praises, they are 
questioning their worthiness and studying their 
| miseries ; and so rob God of his glory, and them- 
selves of their consolation.’’ ‘* I advise thee, as 
a further he!p to this heavenly life, not to neg- 
lect the due care of thy bodily health. When the 
body is sick, and the spirits languish, how heavi- 
ly do we move in the thoughts and joys of heav- 
en.”’ ** If your hope dies, your duties die, your 
endeavors die, your joys die and your souls die. 
Therefore when thou art winding up thy affec- 
tions to heaven, forget not to give one lift to thy 
hope.’ ‘* Draw yet nearer,O my soul, with 
thy most ferventlove. Atl the mercies that have 
filled up my life, all the places that ever I abode 
in, all the societies and persons J have been con- 
versant with, all my employments and relations, 
every condition I have been in, and every change 
I have passed through : all tell me, that the foun- 
tain is overflowing goodness. Lord, whata sum 
of love am J indebted to thee. Though I cannot 
say as the Apostle, thou knowest that I love thee; 








Master’s field, for many years, than our friend. 


yet I can say, Lord, thou knowest that I would 
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will be none to understand them, as our friend | 


love thee,” “ My God is willing, if I were bat 
willing. \ He is delighted in my delights. He 
would have it my constant frame and daily busi- 
ness to be near him in my believing meditations, 
livegin the sweetest thoughts of his good- 
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lt is well for us to dwell on words like these 
till their hnmble and heavenly spirit has entered 
our hearts. 











[For the Register. ] 
Looking Before and After. 


How oft by passion or by interest led 

Men see not that they purpose "till ’t is done: 
The string is snapt, the fatal arrow sped, 

And to its mark it flies unerring on. 

Look not before thee merely, but behind ; 
Bee how thy deed when finished will appear ; 
Like him who some fair temple has designed, 
And views complete ere men a column rear. 
And see thy work as it shall one day stand 
Before thy spirit’s pure, unclouded sight ; 
No longer subject to thy mortal hand, 

And in Eternity’s unchanging light ; 

Say doth it then with added giory shine ? 
Then boldly act, thy deed is all divine, 


a iiienmaiaeaee 
{For the Register.} 


Messrs. Evrrors,—Throvgh the politeness 
of a friend, who sends it to me, I occasionally see 
your paper. The remarks upon Rhyme and Po- 
etry in last week's Register, won my eye ; and— 
excepting some slight difference of opinion on mat- 
tersof criticism not necessary to be mentioned here 
—(if you will pardon the zratoitousness of the ob- 
servation) my approval. However, the writer 
of the article seems not to have made a reflection 
obvious to a reader, viz :—that the poetical or 
rhymetical contributors to a gaper are not re- 
sponsible fog the integrity of its muse—whatever 
personal aceount they may have to render. That 
burthen the editor must bear—that debateable 
corner of the paper—the Poet's—should express 
his poetical taste, and no good name should 
shield its owner from exclusion, when his per- 
furmance is disereditable. There is no art or 
profession that does not present the unlovely 
spectacle of unfortunates out of their spheres. 
had not dared to reflect upon such, believing that 
God and time take care of all; but in this in- 
stance I feel bold to encourage you to adopt as 
your motto, ‘* rigor, hence vigor.’’ But for my 
part. I should be content with the rigor of mer- 
ciless exclusion, rather than that of acceptance 
and after comments, however just and admirable. 








The above we acknowledge to be very good. 
The judicial coolness of the remarks might seem 
to point to a writer quite unaccustomed to the 
mental intensities of the ‘‘ divine art ;"’ and yet 
we will engage to immolate the very next poet- 
ical contribution sent us, over our study candle, 
ata venture, if the individual should not turn 
out to be—I, a poet; 2, a poet that sometimes 
writes for some newspaper; 3, a very clever and | 
ingenious poet, into the bargain. Be it record- 
ed, then, as our full confession, that we are re- 
sponsible for the poeticality of the poetry printed 
in the Register; and that every editor is ina 
similar position, in regard to his own journal. 
We mean to govern ourselves accordingly. We 
hope all the deserving persons, young and old, 
whose thoughts exhibit a proclivity to flow in 
numbers, will be willing to take up the burden 
of a corresponding frankness and conscientious 
ness, by abstaining from any absolutely aimless 
versification ; when we fail to publish what they | 
write, comforting themselves under the ready | 
shelter provided in the above remarks, viz :—the 
reflection that what we insert expresses ‘‘ our 
poetical taste.”’ It is something to have gained 
this understanding. Ifany of our readers sup- 
pose, however, that all thg® four editors sit in 
solemn judgment over every stanza that appears 





in our columns, they are inerror. And,if in the 
wide range of our liberty, ge ‘orld happen to 
present our views on the i% Et 
muse, among other topics, | alt 
whe 1t 48 guuv@-naturediy 
above. 
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_ 





RECEPTION OF JENNY LIND. 


Within this week the Swedis ESinger has 
sung for the first time in Americay *Judged by | 
an absolute standard of taste—if there is any such | 
thing—or even by the highest generally accept- | 
ed standard of men in full possessivn of their so- | 
ber senses, the demonstrations of our New York 
neighbors in connection with the arrival and 
first appearance of this unrivalled cantatrice, 
must doubtless be pronounced a little ridiculous. 
We ventured to pronounce them, last week, at 
the hazard of having our head cleft open in some | 
unexpected moment by some delirious young | 
friend, an exhibition of vulgar enthusiasm. 

But there should be, for the sake of the effect 
on the public mind, and for the sake of simple 
truth, a certain discrimination. If we treat all 
outburs:s of extravagant admiration, for all sorts 
of celebrated persons, as equally absurd or equal- 
ly reprehensiole, then we do something to oblit- 
erate important moral distinctions. We weaken 
the force of our just censure of what is really 
bad. 

In the presence of abundant private and public 
affirmative evidence, of a nature quite satislacto- 
ry to us, and in the absence of any show of proof 
wo the contrary, we shall presume Miss Lind to 
be a young woman, not only of an unexception- 
able, but of a singularly pure, elevated and dis- 
interested character. Incidents in her personal 
history, indirect and spontaneous indications of 
her disposition, signs of rare simplicity, natural- 
ness and indépendent power, as well as the meth- 
ods in which her genius has manifested itself be- 
fore the public, have interested us inevitably and 
exceedingly. She is that thing too seldom seen 
—if we may not say that splendid wonder—a 
woman of brilliant gifts, acting for years on the 
sphere of a world-wide celebrity, and subject to 
the adulations and other evils of an exciting and 
exposed profession, yet preserving through all 
an immaculate honor, and the child-like tenderness 
of a heart impenetrable to flattery. 

Now we,are not ignorant that a considerable 
proportion of the enthusiasm so noisily exhibited 
for this p2rson, has no reference whatever to any- 
thing that she is, or has done, or has been re- 
ported to have done, or can do. It has as little 
relation to the goodness of her life as to the 
powers of her voice and her knowledge of mu- 
sic. In the minds of a great many of the crowd 
that throngs Broadway, pursues her carriage, 
besieges her lodgings, and screams hurrahs at 
a sight of her countenance, there is probably no 
conscious regard whatever to her actual merits. 
The feeling is the spontaneous and contagious 
product of the occasion—the effect of numbers, 
sympathy and animal exhilaration. As far as itis 
based on any actual quality of hers, if we were to 
attenspt to designate the precise power that chiefly 
moves the taultitude. we should suppose it to be 
her known and felt ability to command an audi- 
ence, irrespective vf the means. In other words, 
one multiinde shouts and throws up hats exactly 
and simply because she has swayed and excited 
vther multitudes before, and bids fair to do it again. 
Nor is it to be disguised that a larger influence 
than the distant public will be likely to imagine, 
in the getting up of these proceedings, is to be 
traced to the wires pulled by the cunning fingers 
of that prince of prime movers, that adroit play- 
er on the public pulse and purse, that supple 
scene-shifter, that arch- Yankee, Mr. Barnum. 








But making due allowance for all this,there must 


be ackowledged to be a wide difference between — 


this instance of popular adulation, and a great 
many that have preceded it. Among those who 
participate in it, or encourage it, there are-nota 
few who have some dim appreciation, at least, 
of grand music and heavenly charity. And 
even in the most superficial and thoughtless of 
them, is it unreasonable to suppose there must 
be some recurrence of the thought—what man- 
ner of person it is that they are so delighting to 
honor? And when this happens, is it not better 
that the image called up should be that of a 
spotless and generous life, than a corrupt and 
selfish one? Is it not better to pay homage to a 
benevolent hand, than a bloody one? to an artist, 
than to a tyrant or a drunken politician? to a 
fountain of ‘‘ concord of sweet suunds,” than to 
a breast full of ** strategy and spoils!’? Most 
of these woman-worshippers are young men. 
Are they net doing quite as well, in following 
hard after the transfigured songstress, however 
much to her annoyance, and even in conspiring 
with the cupidity of her chambermaid for glean- 
ing the stray gatherings of her hair-brush ata 
premium of five dollars a hair, as the followers 
of Cesar’s chariot, or George the Fourth’s 
hearse? Is there no ground of rational congrat- 
ulation that the Jenny Lind of to-day isnot the 
Fanny Elssler of yesterday, nor the Phryne, nor 
Cleopatra, nor Aspasia, nor even the actual 
counterparts of Madame De Stael’s Corinne, of 
other times. 

Besides, in a community like ours, where the 
tendencies to a hard, calculating, sordid, dollar- 
and-cent type of character are so appallingly ob- 


stinate, we have no very serious objection to see-, 


ing large masses of the public occasionally un- 
settled from their thiifty habits for a moment, 
and carried away by a burst of mere sympathetic 
emotion. The scenes now being enacted in our 


] | Sister-city, and soon to be acted over, probably, 


in our own, need not make us groan with de- 
spair at the prospects of humanity, though some 
of us may be obliged to laugh at our next-door 
neighbors. 

Let all who are open to a word of counsel, 
however, remember this, that the most sincere 
and profound sense of this wonderful singer’s 
power, will be quiet in its manifestation ; and 
nobody is more apprised of this than her lady- 
ship herself. A friend of ours, who was pres- 
ent, has related to us an occurrence that was to 
her own heart, perhaps, the most overwhelming 
triumph of her professional career. On the 
evening of the jubilee of the king’s birthday, at 
Berlin, about two years ago, she was singing 
in the opera of Der Freyschutz. Every circum- 
stance attsading the performance was adapted to 
create the most intense excitement. The assem- 
bly was brilliant in the highest degree—compris- 
ing the king himself, the nobility, and a host of 


| artists and professors, as well as of representa- 
| tives of every class of the people. In two or 


three arias the Prima Donna sang absolutely 
alone, unsupported by a single instrument in the 
orchestra. The interest of the entire audience 
was beyond all description. And yet at the 
conclusion of her most celestial strain, long after 
the last note had broughtits dying echo from the 
lofty arches of the theatre, a silence, undisturbed 
by a whisper, or change of position, oran avert- 
ed eye, possessed every corner of the house. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE PSALMS. 

Great embarrassment is sometimes occasioned 
in the attempt to verify quotations from the 
Psalms, in consequence of the difference as to 
their arrangement between Protestant versions 
generally and the Vulgate, which is cited by all 
writers Uf the Romauist faith. Protestant ver- 
sions have for the most part been made directly 
rom the Hebrew. In the Vulgate the Septuagint 
was often followed where it varied from the He- 
brew, as it did in the numbering of the Psalms. 
Psalms, 1X. and X. in the Hebrew constitute 
one Psalm in the Septuagint, as is the case 
also with Psalms, CXTV. and CXV. On the 
other hand Psalms, CX VI. and CXLVII. are 
each divided into two in the Septuagint, which 
thus contains the hundred and fifty, the same 
number with the Hebrew. This statement will 
enable our readers to identify the references to 
the Psalms by Romanist authors. For lack 
of this slight item of information, gross blunders 
have been made even by authors of distinguished 
accuracy ; and we hav> had our attention re- 
cently directed to a very essential mistake, re- 
sulting from this cause, in a great historical 
work, so carefully prepared, that we should be 
surprised to learn that it contained another 
error. 





A YOUNG MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


One of a yoang man's greatest moral dangers 
results from the unconsciousness of his respon- 
sibilities. There is a time when aman, if he 
lives long enough, becomes aware of his influ- 
ence, of the degree to which the interests of 
others are confided to him, of h's position in so- 
ciety, of the importance of his opinions and ex- 
ample. But with many this time comes too 
late, afier the habits are fixed, whereas a sense 
of responsibility is most of all needed while the 
habits are shaping themselves. We see young 
men commencing business on their own account, 
becoming heads of families, employers, active 
citizens,—yet very often remaining mere boys 
as regards any settled aim or purpose, picking 
up their opinions rather than forming them, 
happening into their habits instead of moulding 
them, making home a scene of enjoyment rather 
than a post of weighty care and momentous trust, 
and postponing their view of the serious side of 
life till some dark dispensation of Providence 
absolutely forces it upon them. Those, who 
thus enter life, hardly ever grow into their true 
place, their full measure of duty and sphere of 
influence. When they can no longer evade the 
sense of their responsibility, they discharge it 
imperfectly and faultily, are capricious where 
they should be consistent, yielding where they 
should be firm, selfish where they should be 
generous. It is generally deemed a solemn 
thing todie. In the sight of heaven may it not 
be even a more solemn thing to live, and to 
have constantly growing out of our own lives, 
those relations of example and influence, in 
which every year connects us more and more 
for good or evil with so many other lives,— 
with so many immortal souls that must bear 
the impress of our duty or our negligence, of our 
discretion or our waywardnesst We would 
have every young man feel that he already oc- 
cupies a place of high and momentous trust, and 
that with every onward step in life new and 
more sacred obligations are imposed upon him, 
and a weightier commission delegated to him 
from on high. We would have him rejoice in 
his youth ; for neither God nor man is served 
by a forced solemnity or a disfigured counte- 
nance. But we would have him remember that 
for him the judgment sits and the law of ac- 
countability is in full force, that thus he may 
have no cause in old age or in eternity to mourn 
over the joy of youth or time. 


Notices of New Publications. F 


Giitions anv Spetcued on VaentovsOccistons, BY 
Edward Everett. Second Edition. Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 1850. 


These are remarkable” volaues “Mire” eeiow’ of" 


| none likethem. They contain eighty-one speeches, 


made during twenty-six years, nearly all of them 
on literary anniversaries, educational gatherings, 
at the celebration of historical events, or at public 
festivals, With few exceptions, their object is, not 
to communicate knowledge, nor to maintain by 
argument disputed truths, but rather to give ex- 
pression to the prevailing sentiment of the occasion 
which crew together the assembly which the orator 
‘addressed. They were essentially holiday speeches, 
and we suppose the literature of no country can 
furnish so many from one man, characterized by 
such general elevation of thought and such exqui- 
site finish. It is a kind of oretory which has been 
more successfully cultivated in this country than 
in any other, and by no man with such success as 
the author of these volumes. 

Mr. Everett is essentially a rhetorician, and un- 
less France may furnish one or two exceptions, the 
most accomplished living. And though this may 
not imply the highest order of mind, it does imply 
very various and superior intellectual gifts, and 
personal qualities. Whatever is requisite for rhe- 
torical success, Mr. Everett possesses. To the 
most varied culture he adds an immense and va- 
rious learning, a memory equally retentive and 
prompt, great facility and felicity of expression, 
a ready power olf association, and a wit and humor 
which seem always to be ready when the occasion 
calls for them. No knight rode in the tournament 
arrayed in more glittering armor, or more dexter- 
ous in the use of his weapons. He has enough of 
imagination—he has the quick and kindling sensi- 
bilities without which there is no eloquence ; and 
above all he shows a wonderfully quick perception 
of the state of mind in those whom he addresses. 
He seems to have more than a dou%le share of 
nerves in his fingers’ ends. If there be truth in 
animal magnetism, he ought to be one of the most 
impressible. He possesses that greatest of charms, 
an exquisite voice, round, swelling, full of melody, 
particularly emotional, naturally grave, and with 
a touch almost of melancholy in some of its ca- 
dences, but like all such emotional voices, admir- 
ably suited to the expression of humor, and of 
rising from a touching pathos, into the most stir- 
ring. thrilling and triumphant ‘tones. There is 
such harmony between thought and style, manner 
and voice, that each gives force to the other, and 
all unite in one effect on the hearer. 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett have been orators 
selected at different times for similar occasions, and 
this has sometimes caused them to be compared 
together. The comparison is unjustto both. Mr. 
Everett is for these festival occasions what Mr. 
Webster is for more serious emergencies. Wher- 
ever Mr. Webster is present and takes a decided 
part, he makes the occasion. Mr. Everett dues 
not create occasions, but he ornaments them, 
crowns them, gives them a voice and becomes 
their interpreter. If Mr. Webster’s style has a far 
firmer and also finer fibre, his thoughts a broader 
reach,—if his emotions soar to a greater height, 
and if his eloquence is of a much higher and more 
commanding order, it is scarcely more perfect in 
jits place and of its kind. He who would see what 
Mr. Webster is, must see him on some great crisis, 
in the American Senate. What he is there, Mr. 
Everett is in Academie Halls, and on anniversary 
or commemorative cecasions. 

But with the exception of Mr. Webster, on all 
occasions where there 1s no antagonism, where the 
victory is won, where only friends are present, and 
where little is*wanted, but that a feeling already 
existing in the mass should have expression given 
to it, or a flagging zeal be quickened, or the rea- 
sons for views already accepted be clearly and 
gracefully set forth, Mr. Everett is the orator of 
the time. No other man ‘is endowed with such 
felicity of historical allusion, with such tact in the 
selection of topics, and with fach unfailing skill in 
the use of his materials. One peculiarity of Mr. 
Everett is, that he never fails. Whenever he rises 
to speak, one may be certain that his speech will 
be of a high order ; that there will be no breaks or 
infelicities, that it will be just what the occasion 
demands, bat what no one one else like him had 
the faculty of discovering. The audience is al- 
ways certain that the best things are to be said in 
the best manner ; and we suspect that the occasion 
has never been known, on which his hearers were 
disappointed or weary. 

Mr. Everett’s position in American literature is 
a singular one. Few have done so much for itsad- 
vancement ; and yel many have written what will 
be mach longer remembered. He hasmade no de- 
cided impression on the thought of the time. He 
is not so much a thinker, as a brilliant expounder 
of other men's thoughts. 
ual secretary of the French Academy. No: even 
Fontenelle, or Condorcet, or Arago could better 
set forth new ideas, uor prepare more discriminat- 
ing and beautifal Academical Eulogies. Bat if 
he is not an original thinker, no one since Buck- 
minster or Kirkland has done so much in New 
England to foster literary enthusiasm among the 
young, and to maintain a high standard of literary 
culture; and few have done so much to make 
American literature known and honored abroad. 

If Mr. Everett’s speeches do not belong to the 
highest class, they are almost perfect of their kind. 
It seems as if Cicero in our day and ander similar 
icircumstances might have spoken like him. His 
speeches might be made studies. They are mas- 
ler pieces—not of thought, or logic, though of these 
there is always as much as the time demands—but 
of rhetoric. The most remarkable characteristic 
is their adaptation to the occasion, in thought, facts, 
allusions, style, manner. He leaves behind him 
the feeling that he has perfectly accomplished what 
he intended and what was demanded. No ‘one 
ever held an audience in more willing slavery, or 
had a greater power of sending, on a few appro- 
priate words, the spirit of the occasion flashing 
through his hearer’s hearts. Those who heard 
will never forget the peroration of his Phi Beta 
Oration in 1824, when turning to LaFayette, who 
was present, he exclaimed,—“ Welcome, friend of 
our fathers, to our shores,” and proceeding on at 
length concluded with, “ Welcome, welcome, La- 
Fayette.” The conclusion of his eulogy on La- 
Fayette in Faneuil Hall, in 1834, is equally strik- 
ing. A pertrait of Washington on the wall and a 
bust of LaFayette on the platform, will explain 
some of the allusions. After saying that the great 
principle of the revolutionary fathers and of the 
pilgrims-—the love of liberty protected by law— 
was the rule of LaFayeite’s life, he makes past 
history, and the associations of the place where 
they are assembled, and the memorial rites in 
which they are engaged, repeat the lesson. 
“ Blood which our fathers shed, cry from the 
ground! Echoing arches of this renowned hall, 
whisper back the voices of other days!” “Glo- 
rious Washington, break the long silence of that 
votive canvas! Speak, speak, marble lips ; teach 
us the love of liberty protected by law !”” 

There 1s not a page of these two volumes from 
which might not be derived illustrations of a grace- 
ful and forcible style. We open at this moment to 
a speech on Temperance ; and what can be more 
perfect than the sentence on which the eye rests, 
either for grace or condensation? He is describing 
the causes of intemperance, “The social circle, 
the stated club, the long-protracted sitting at the 
board on public occasions, the midnight festivities 
of private assemblies,—these, nine cases out of 
ten, teach men the fatal alphabet of intemperance ; 
surprise them into their first excesses ; break down 





| scions frailty; and thus lead them on by degrees, 





to habitual; and at le i i 
fatal indulgence.” Peers iene, eat 

What is better than its rhetoric, the temperance 
}moyement has produced few essays or speeches, 
which in spirit and manner are SPOT value to 
this. 

We intended to have made some quotations from 

his literary orations,—such, for example, as his 
description of the death-bed of Copernicus—a des. 
cription which has inspired one of our artists 
(Wm. A. Wall) in the production of one of his 
Lest pictures. We are, however, making this ar. 
ticle too Jong. , 
_ In looking over these volumes one is struck by 
a moral progress visible in them. The speeches 
become constantly more in earnest and more self. 
forgetting. The first are simply splendid orations, 
whose chief result is to delight the audience and 
secure admiration for the orator. These are suc. 
ceeded by such addresses as the one on Temper- 
ance, and those on Normal Schools. His later 
speeches are pitched on a far higher key, both of 
thought and sentiment. His address when inau- 
gurated as President of the University, his speeches 
on Aid to the Colleges, the speech before the Bible 
Society, and others within a few years past, are 
characterized by a breadth and sobriety and a re. 
flective movement far beyond what is found in his 
earlier productions. We should make extracts 
from them, but they were nearly all republished 
in the Register when they were delivered. On 
the whole, there are none of his speeches which 
we should sooner select as exhibiting the highest 
qualities, both of thought and sentiment, than the 
last two which he has delivered, one published in 
the Register two or three weeks since, before the 
Cambridge High School, and the other at the recent 
celebration in Charlestown. We regre: that nei- 
ther of them is contained in these volumes. 

The fact that these speeches are the best of their 
class must, of itself, secure to them for atimea 
decided and recognized place in the Literature of 
the country. They constitute, however, but a frail 
ark for bearing the reputation of the writer down 
to succeeding generations. When dissociated from 
his manner, they will lose much of their power, 
And beside this, every year, in separating them 
from the circumstances under which they were de- 
livered, will diminish their value, by diminishing the 
reader’s sense of their wonderful appropriateness, 
Had one half the labor, and scholarship, and taste, 
and genius which are in these volumes, or which 
they imply, been expended in preparing a single 
work containing a complete and thorough treat- 
ment of any subjcct of permanent interest or util- 
ity, the author would have done much more than 
he has done, to secure a fixed place in literary 
history. 

Mr. Everett proposes to publish a selection from 
articles by him in the North American Review, 
and from his political speeches, reports and official 
correspondence. Such a collection would be hon- 
orable to himself and to the country, and would 
especially, we suppose, be a most valuable addition 
to political literature. He has, however, as yet 
done nothing which comes upto the universal and, 
as we believe, just estimate of his ability. We 
trust that he will complete the work which he an- 
nounces is 1n progress, on “Tue Law or Nations.” 
It is on this, we suspect, that his reputation here- 
after is to depend. We doubt if there be any man 
living better qualified for such a work by the ex- 
tent and peculiarity of his attainments, the calm 
and judicial character of his mind, and his large 
acquaintance with men and affairs. In multifa- 
rious learning,—in the early maturity of his pow- 
ers and in the variety of his labors,—in diversity 
of gifts,—in as large and varied, though far hap- 
pier experience of life, he might almost be regard- 
ed as the rivalof Grotius. We see no reason why 
he should not produce a treatise on International 
Law of such value as to give his name a place be 
side that of the author of the great work on War 
and Peace. 

We cannot close this notice without referring to 
the admirable style in which these volumes are 
published—an excellence shared, however, by all 
works issued by Little & Brown. 


Specimens or Newsparer Literature: with Person- 
a} Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph 
T. Buckingham, Boston; Little & Brown. 1850. 2 
vols. 12 mo., pp 696. 


This is a book that was wanted. It is quite time 
that it was written. The most suitable person to pre- 
pare ithas taken the task in hand. We ought to 
thank him for doing it, and for doing it well ;—be- 
sides offering us the encouragement that the mate | 
rials which he has gathered for a third volume may 
also see the light. Newspapers are the most ephen- 
eral of all the forms of letters. Their very name im- 
plies this,for how can news maintain their charactet 





He ought to be perpet- | 


beyond theirday? The sheets are thrown aside, 
for the most part, as soon as they are read. Only 
a few copies of each are preserved, to be piled up 
and put away in some obscurest place, for the pos- 
sible research of the curious at some distant time. 
And yet these newspapers are a whole literature in 
themselves; composed with great and various 
pains-taking, and of an importance that not only 
does not cease with their freshness, but gains it 
some respects from yeartoyear, They showmore 
authentically than anything else some of the forms 
of the past. They record details that make the 
old times alive again; moving before us in dresses 
that have since been laid aside, and warm with the 
passions that went to sleep longago. They ace fall 
of pleasant anecdotes that have not risen into the 
dignity of history, but are none the less agreeable 
on that account ; many of them hastening into 0b 
hvion, and many already gone there. Now ¥¢ 
think that we are under obligations to any one who 
will call out the spirit from these hidden reposite 
ries, and set it talking tous. The young will 
thus instructed in many things about their fathers, 
which they would not else have learned ; and oldet 
readers will take pleasure in retracing the mem 
ries of former impressions. 

Mr. Buckingham isone of the veterans of the 
press,and has deserved well ofa pretty long gene" 
tion. We remember him as a pnblisher thirty-fv? 
years ago,and were struck at that time with the se 
ous views and large a'ms that led him to choose tb 
best books for re-publication, and to take pride # 
presenting them in a form as worthy of them as} 
could, Lowth’s Isaiah, printed in 1815, is a go 
example of this. As the conductor of an infuet 
tial journal, which he edited from day to day 
a long period, he showed marked ability,and an & 
conquerable diligence and spirit ; raising the Bos 
ton Courier to a distinguished place among its ° 
temporaries. His independence of mind and’ 
nacity of opinion,—with rather a rough way 89% - 
times of displayingthem,—conduced more to 1% 
him into public notice than to advance his priv® 
fortune. It cannot be denied that they have 
ried him through his full share of obloquy, an¢ tht! 
they have made the good qualities of his } 
most unjustly misapprehended in many instance 
But men‘come, after a while, to live down that 
kind of injury. If he has encountered troubles 
and hostility, he has at least done sturdy battle; 
and wherein he has made sacrifices of any SoM, 
hope and believe that they are not without thei 
compensations to him. 

Mr. B. tells us in his preface to these volumes 
that “they make no pretensions to a high liters 
character;” being “ the production of one, who b#@ 
no advantages of education, but such as were 9?" 
plied by the District Schools in Connecticut, mo 
than sixty yedrs ago, and before he was ten ye" 
old.” He does not need to have us tell him, 
will it be told him now for the first time, that ¥ 
the acknowledged master of an uncommonly a 
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can teach many of the most learned, in that res- 
pect. If “the printing-office was his academy,” 
it has found him a most apt pupil, and done more 
for him than the Universities have done for great 
numbers of theirsons. “ His own unaided efforts” 
have achieved a degree of “literary qualification,” 
which might well be looked upon wi'h envious re- 
gret, not only by many an indoleat scholar, but by 

a large host of the busiest writers of this age of the 

pen. * 

A Letrer To a Fatsnp. By John G. Palfrey. 

It would ill become us to take any part in the 
controversy, personal and political, which has so 
jong agitated the Fourth Cungressional District. 
We perhaps might differ among ourselves as to 
some of the side issues, that have almost supersed- 
ed the questions of national policy involved in the 
tripartite division of the electors of that District. 
But our respect and affection for Dr. Paltrey asa 
teacher and friend have given us a deep interest 
in this autobiographical pamphlet, in which he ful- 
ly vindicates the strenuous integrity of purpose, the 
unselfish adherence to what he deems the Right 
and the Trae, which all who have ever known him 
know to be inseparable from his character. We 
are glad also that the public should be apprized of 
what has been no secret to us, that Dr. Palfrey left 
his original profession, less by his own deliberate 
choice than through the pressure of circumstances 
but partly under his control, that he has not desert- 
ed it in heart, and that he is devoting to the cause 
of biblical literature the industrious leisure of his 
present retirement. 

Researcues Respsctine AMERICUS VESPUCIUS, AND HIS 
Vovaers. By the Vi Santar Tr lated by 
E. V. Childe. Boston: Little & Brown. 

A small and carefully prepared volume to show 
that Americas is not entitled to the great distinc- 
tion which the name of our continent has bestowed 
upon him. 





“Lity or tas Vantey.” Edited by Miss Livermore, 
Written principally by Authors of the Universalist De- 
nomination, but Unsectarian in iis Tone. Sold by B. H. 
Greene. 


This has the honor of being the first of the an- 
nuals for 1851. It is prepared with taste, and can 
hardly fail of being both useful and popular. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Phillips & Sampson have published Nos. 22 and 
23 of their exgellent edition of Shakspeare—con- 
taining the first and second parts of “‘ King Henry 
Sixth.” 








Can a SINNER BE SAVED wiTHOUT a Sa- 
viour? In all the published reports of the con- 
versations held by Rev. Dr. Putman, with Prof. 
Webster, as his “‘ spiritual adviser."’ we regret 
to notice, that there is not the slightest reference 
to a Saviour. 


We should suppose that under the solemn 
responsibilities of his position as the official and 
the only spiritual counsellor of Prof. Webster 
—the only counsellor of a man convicted of the 
highest crime known to our laws, and who was 
very soon to suffer an ignominious death, Dr. 
Putnam must have found it in his heart, to point 
him to ** the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.’’ Dr. Putnam, 1 appears 
pronounced Prof. Webster to be a true penitent 
and prepared for death; but how he could be 
a penitent and prepared for heaven, while he 
made nothing of Jesus Christ or of his Atone- 
ment, we cannot well conceive upon any doc- 
trina] hypothesis which is current among us.— 
Unitarians of all grades we suppose profess to 
believe, that the person called Jesus Christ in 
the Scriptures did something to facilitate our sal- 
vation, and as a corollary from this theory it 
was certainly appropriate and important, that 
that something, whatever it was, should have 
been communicated to Prof. Webster as the 
ground of his pardon and his hope. Standing 
before God and man as one of the ‘‘ chiefest of 
sinners,’’ it would naturally be expected, that 
his chosen ‘‘spiritual adviser’’ would open to him 
with great clearness and power, what if was 
which Chrst did to save the guilty, and that Prof. 
Webster himself would anxiously and particu- 
larly inquire what agency Christ had in preparing 
the way for the salvation of men, and what feel- 
ings he must himself exercise towards Him that 
he might avail himself of the benefits of His mer- 
ciful mediation. But so far as appears, both 
the teacher and the pupil, 


“ So warm on meaner themes, 
Were cold on this.” 


I sold a few books at the Christian Conference, 
which I have just attended, and gave away some. 
But my principal work in this line was the 
circulation of the Liberal Preacher, the Monthly 
Miscellany, the Monthly Religious Magazine, 
the Scriptural Interpreter, and the Western 
Messenger—several hundred numbers of which 
I put in the hands of ministers and delegates of 
churches to read and circulate in the central and 
southern portions of I}linois. Space and time 
would fail me were Ito attempt a recital of 
what I hear of the spread of truth through this 
instrumentality. And the work done by our 
publications is among the most intelligent and 
influential minds of the community. My heart is 
cheered and strengthened by reports of this kind. 
And it seems a privilege, for which 1 cannot 
be too gratetul, that I can in this way, through 
the liberality of others, impart the blessings of 
spiritual life to my fellow-men. And this joy is 
not confined to one, or a few, but a multitude 
of agents and recipients feel its influence, and 
every receiver becomes in some degree a help- 
er. ButI need not speak to you of this. I 
wish every one, whom God has blessed with 
the means, could fully realize the importance of 
spreading the light of the blessed Gospel as we 
receive it, and the truth of that saying, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ; and could 
feel the value of the good in their hands, when 
they have the means to spread the pure and 
elevated thoughts of Channing and Ware to en- 
rich the souls of men.”’ 





Orpuan Asy_um.—This favorite charity of 
many of the most benevolent citizens and ladies of 
Boston has been in beneficent operation, doing its 
work of good, half a century. The coming an- 
niversary service is to be held at the Chauncy 
Place Church, instead of at the Asylum Building 
on Washington strect,—according to a notice in 
another column. We subjoin the following ac- 
count of these occasions in other times, from an 
interesting sketch prepared six years ago by Mrs. 
T. B. Wales. 


**Among the means which early brought the 
Asylum into notice and regard, must be men- 
tioned the public celebration of the anniversa- 
ries, and the sermons of the gentlemen who thus 
lent most important aid to its cause. The meth- 
od followed in providing a preacher for the oc- 
casion, was to apply to the clergymen of all de- 
nominations, according to seniority of settlement 
in the ministry. Rev. Dr. Stillman preached 
the Anniversary Sermon, Sept. 1801 ; Rev. Dr. 
Eckley, 1802 ; Rev. Dr. Parker, 1803 ; Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop, 1804 ; Rev. Dr. Emerson, 1805 ; 
Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 1806 ; Rev. Dr. Morse, 1807 ; 
Rev. Dr. Freeman, 1808 ; Rev. Dr. Gardiner, 
1809; Rev.” Mr. Buckminster, 1810; Rev. 
Mr. Lowell, 1811; Rev. Mr. Eaton, 1812 ; 
Rev. Dr.. Harris, 1813 ; Rev. Mr. Huntington, 
18.4; Rev. Dr. Lathrop, 1815 ; Rev. Dr. Hol- 
ley, 1816 ; Rev. Dr. Sharp, 1817; Rev. Dr. 
Parkman, 1818 ; Rev. Dr. Frothingham, 1819 ; 
Rev. H. Ware, jr. 1820 ; Rev. Prof. Everett, 
1821 ; Rev. Mr. Pierpont, 1822; Rev. Dr Pal- 
frey, 1823 ; Rev. Dr. Pierce, 1824 ; Rev. Dr. 
Greenwood, 1825; Rev. Dr. Gannett, 1826 ; 
Rev. Mr. Young, 1827; Rev. Mr. Barrett, 
1828 ; Rev. Mr. Dean, 1829 ; Rev. Mr. Gray, 
1830 ; Rev R. W. Emerson, 1831 ; Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins, 1832. 

**A single instance of the effect produced by 
Dr. Freeman's sermon, may not be inappropri- 
ate. A little girl, nine years old, hearing the 
sermon on this occasion, was induced to wish | 
that she had taken from her small store a much § 
larger sum than that whieh she had previously ¢ 
thought to be as much as she could conveniently 
spare. The feeling that she ought to have given 
more than ninepence dwelt upon her mind, 
when on leaving the church she found a quarter 
of a dollar, which she supposed to have been | 
dropped by some person who intended it as a 
contribution. On returning home she added 
to it a dollar she had carefully saved, and sent 
both asa donation to the Asylum. 

The interest of these anniversary occasions 
was much inereased hy original hymns from 
time to time contributed by friends of the Insti- 
tution, for which many thanks are due. 

In 1833 it was Voted, that in consequence of 
the many recent claims on public notice and be- 
nevolence, the public celebration of this long 





The above sentences are from the Christian 
Times. Wecopy them as the only comments 
of the kind that we have seen. In the same pa- 
per from which they are taken, we are told that 
Dr. Webster spent his last afternoon and gvening 
in reading the Scriptures,which, fur months, had 
been his princizal reading. What better source 
of religious instruction, under the same awful 
circumstances, could the Chrstian Times point 
out! If the prisoner could not Jearn the way of 
salvation there, where could he learn it? Or how 
could the last night of his life be more fittingly 
employed than in reading the Scriptures and in 
prayer? Asto Dr. Putnam’s instructions, he 
spent many hours with the prisoner, but no re- 
port of their conversations has been published. 
Who, then, isthis that tak2s it on himself to 
judge of and condemn his conduct? Whoever 
he may be, he knows nothing of the course pur- 
sued, and therefore is utierly incompetent to 
pass judgment. 

As a matter of fact, we happen to know, and to 
know with certainty, that in the last week of his 
life Dr. Webster received, and read with much 
care, Dr. Nehemiah Adams’s able pamphlet on 
The Atonement, and covered the margin and 
the blank leaves with hisnotes. He was then 
furnished, by his own request, with Dr. Gan- 
nett’s Tract on the same subject. He studied 
that with the same care, and then declared his 
entire concurrence and satisfaction with Dr. Gan- 
nett’s views and conclusions. He said that the 
Unitarian views of Christianity gave him repent- 
ance, peace and hope, and he trusted that the 
strength and fortitude, thus derived, would not 
fail him in his last hour. We have seen that 
they didnot. He said that if the testimony of 
such a sinner as he could be of any value to 
other miserable sinners, he would gladly declare 
what faith it was that sustained him, and cheer- 
ed his last days; but he supposed that any thing 
from him, on that subject, would be worse than 
valueless, and he therefore shrank from any 
public declaration, His only fear, during the 
last few days of his life, was that his religious 
peace and comfort were two great for one who 
had been so great a transgressor. Was this fear 
inconsistent with a true Christian humility, or 
rather a proof of it? 

We beg the Congregational Journal, whose 
article on this subject we had not seen when 
the above was written, to notice these facts. But 
we must ask not to be obliged tu carry on a sece 
tarian controversy at the foot of the gallows. 





A Want of Religious Books in the West. 

[Extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Conant, 
one of our Western preachers, to the Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. ] 

‘* With reference to what 1 said in my last 
letter about books for gratuitous circulation, I 
was not thinking of an appropriation from the 
Association for that object, but only such spe- 
cific donations of money as you speak of, or of 
books given by individuals for free circulation. 
1 sall be glad to be remembered as one of your 
agents for the distribution of any books that 
may be given for gratuitous circulation, and 
should like especially a new supply of Sunday 
School books. The call for these is coming to 
me from many places, and my supply is gone, 





favored charity should be tor this year omitted. 
In 1834, this was again done. In 1835, the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, then a resident in Boston, 
preached. 

Since 1835 a more private celebration has 
been annually held at the Asylum. The meet- 
ing is opened with religious services, and those 
of the children who have not before received the 
rite, are baptised. The officers for the ensuing 
year are chosen ; and there is an exhibition and 
sale of various articles made by the orphans.” 





[For the Register.) 


CASUALTIES. 


One cannot but have remarked lately, in 
reading the daily prints, the numerous deaths 
recorded by drowning. During the past week two 
boys have met with their death in our city; one 
while bathing on Sunday last, the other through 
his disobedience to his mother, by whom he was 
sent to school. 

Among all these events, none have been more 
sad and impressive than that recorded a few days 
since of the loss of the boat in Squam Bay, by 
which five lives were destroyed, all valuable and 
peculiarly dear to their families and friends, One 
household Jost a father and brother, and one mem- 
ber of that family was connected with another of 
the lost by marriage. An only son was taken, 
and another father of a family. We would speak 
now, however, only of one,—our sympathies we 
most sincerely give to all,—but in one we were 
much interested. We allude to Francis Edwin 
Deblois, the youngest son of Mrs. G. L_ Deblois; 
he was a member of the English High School in 
this city—esteemed by his teachers and beloved by 
his companions. At the commencement of the 
summer vacation he left home for recreation by 
the sea side, where he had passed a few weeks the 
summer before, and in full health and happiness 
he bade farewell to loving hearts, who little thought 
that parting would be the last. 

But in the inscratable will of God, it was to be 
so, and we would not murmur nor repine, because 
we cannot penetrate into those counsels. It is 
right, or it would not have been so, and if we nev- 
er know why, it will not be the less right for his 
good and the good of those whose hearts are smit- 
ten. We will resign him to his Heavenly Father 
in faith and acquiescence ; but we cannot allow 
the event to pass without an endeavor to impress 
upon his schoolmates and young friends, the ne- 
cessity even in their youth, of being prepared for 
the change which may come to them at any mo- 
ment; God only knows how soon. 

The greatest consolation they can leave their 
friends is the same that Deblois has left to his fam- 
ily, that he was a good boy, and gave promise of 
being an upright, conscientious man. Though 
this fact adds to their grief at losing him, yet it 
also consoles them, as it convinces them that he 
might hope to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We would not have his companions feel that 
death is only sad and terrible ; it is not so, it is the 
gateway by which we enter intoa new life. This 
world we know is but the scene of probation, the 
school-room for an eternity, and far better is it for 
one to be taken in the bloom and promise of youth, 
than to live an unworthy member of society, dis- 
appointing the hopes of frieads, and bringing the 
hearts of parents in sorrow to the grave. 

We will not intrude upon the grief of his family; 
it is sacred. To his widowed mother inher sor- 
rows, words now can give but little comfort; her. 
trust is in God, and He will in His own good time 
pour balm into her wounded spirit. She will look 


forward with hope to a re-union hereafter, and we 
must all feel that 


“°T is sweet as, year by year, we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse, 
How grows in Paradise our store. 
Then pass, ye mourners, cheerly on 
Through prayer unto the tomb, 
Still, a8 ye watch Jife’s fading leaf, 
Gathering from every loss and grief 
Hope of new spring and endless home. N. 





Rau. Roap Accipents. Our readers are most 
of them acquainted with the particulars of the re- 
cent terrible accident on the Western Railroad, 
where three persons were suddenly killed and oth- 
ers severely injured by the breaking of an axle. 
A friend who was present,and whose opinion is en- 
titled to much weight, has sent us the following 
judicious remarks. 

[For the Christian Register.} 

I perceive that the recent fatal accident, on the 
Western Railroad, is spoken of as one of those for 
which there is not only no remedy, but against 
which no care or foresight could have guarded. 

But it may not be amiss to state, that immediate- 
ly after leaving Pittsfield it was observed that 
something seemed to be striking underneath the 
bottom of the car, so hard as to jar the feet of the 
passengers who sat near the end, and making a 
noise so loud as to be distinctly heard. 

Now if an inquest had been held, (as it would 
have been in England,) it is not improbable it 
would have been ascertained that the axle of one 
set of the wheels, at least, was bent when the cars 
started. If so, this might have been readily seen 
by a practised eye directed to that end. Again, 
that and other parts of the machinery are liable to 
be injured by a sudden start, or jar of the cars, but 
they may run sometime after that before the parts 
separate. Such flaws, or deviations froma true 
line, might be detected by a careful examination 
either by striking the parts with a hammer or by 
other means adapted to the purpose. And this 
should be done, in all cases, before any car is al- 
lowed to leave either of the principal depots of the 
road. 

Is it not quite time that the legislature made it 
the imperative duty of every Rail Road Corpora- 
tion, not only to examine in the most careful man- 
ner every part of the machinery liable to derange- 
ment or injury, but to require, also, that the strong- 
est materials should be used in the construction of 
such machinery and be subjected to certain pre- 
scribed tests ? 

To those who now take every precaution in their 
power to guard against accident, and probable loss 
of life, such requirements would be no additional 
expense or inconvenience, while to those who do 
not, it might prove a wholesome restraint, which is 
required alike by every feeling of humanity, and 
by that law which enjoins self-preservation. 

An Eve Wirtxess. 


tr We see it staied that President Fillmore reg- 
ularly attends the Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington. We would like to know if it is true, 
or rather, we would like to know that it is not 
true. |Erskine Miscellany. 


It 1s true. 





News from the Churches, 


AvutumnaLConvention. The Autumnal Con- 
vention will be held this year at Springfield. 
Tt will commence on Tuesday, the 15th of Octo- 
ber. 





Bancor, Me. Rev. Joseph H. Allen, of 
Washington, D.C. has been invited to settle 
over the Unitarian Society in Bangor. 


Keene, N. H. The Rev. Mr. Mountford has 
declined the invitation to be settled at Keene. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENUK. — 





The political news from Washington, since 


to have such a tribute paid to one’s memory, and 
sadder still to have it deserved. 

The attempts which have been made 
to connect England and France by a submarine 
electric telegraph have proved successful. Im- 
mediate communication has been established be- 
tween the two sides of the channel. The dis- 
tance across between the two points connected 
is about eighteen miles in a straight line, but the 
course, which the connecting wires are obliged 
to follow beneath the water, owing to the irreg- 
ularity of the bottom or other circumstances, is 
about twenty-two miles. 

The Peace Congress has been held at 
Frankfort, but we have not seen any detailed ac- 
count of its proceedings. The Austrian butcher 
Haynau was present at its sessions, 

The French National Assembly after 
an uninterrupted session of fourteen months and 
a half has adjourned for a season. This is a 
longer time than even our own Congress has oc- 
cupied in discussing national affairs. 

Boston is busy with the Mechanics 
Fair, which was opened to the public, as the 
phrase is, last Wednesday at noon precisely. A 
clear chime of bells, manufactured by H. N. 
Hooper, E'sq., announced to the crowd, which 
had congregated about the door, the hour of 
opening. Itis said that a larger number of ar- 
ticles are exhibited than have been brought to the 
Fair before, and that in all respects the Exhibi- 
tion isa very superior one. The Traveller, in a 
brief account of the Fair, says ‘‘that in Faneuil 
Hall there is a very large variety of miscellan- 


mens of quills of various patterns, intermixed 
with pictures in worsted. Specimens of Ameri- 
can manufacture of cotton and wool fabrics oc- 
eupy a good share of two sides of the Hall, and 
show indisputably that Americans will soon 
equal if not excel other nations in this branch of 
manufacture. Among the ornaments in this de- 
partment we notice a portrait of Henry Clay in 
worsted. Also fine specimens of worked worsted 
chairs, &c. In the gallery were elegant speci- 
mens of cabinet work in the form of pianos, 
tables, &c., Also two groups of wax figures by 
Mrs. Pelby—one, ‘* Christ blessing little chil- 
dren ;" the other, “‘ The dead Christ.’? In 
Quincy Hall there are six sections, each devoted 
to particular articles,such as bedsteads, bedding, 
fire-engines, carriages, agricultural implements, 
articles of leather, paintings, sculpture, and all 
kinds of gold and silver ware and a largerumber 
of ingenious machines, which are kept in motion 
by one of Tuft’s steam engines; also safes,grates, 
cooking stoves and ranges of all shapes, and 
patterns. As you enter Quincy Hall, on the left 
is some rich and beautiful drapery, by Doe, 
Hazleton & Co., and also one of the richest 
carved tables ever manufactured in this region. 
The department of agricultural implements is 
quite full. At the end of the Hall is another 
exhibition of wax statuary, consisting of we 
groups, the “ Last Supper,” the *“ Trial; 
and the “* Crucifixion of Christ.’ 

The season of lectures before the Low- 
ell Institute will soon commence. Four courses 
will be delivered, one on Political Economy, by 
Prof. Bowen of Cambridge ; another course on 
Natural Religion, by the Rev. Dr. Blagden of 
Boston ; another by Prof. Agassiz, subject not 
known ; and the fourth, on the Comparative 
Physical Geography of the United States, and 
the race that will shortly inhabit these States, 
by Prof. Guyot. 

‘The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 
conducted by Theodore Parker, has been discon- 
tinued for want of support. 


Tue Nepavt Amepassapor In Dirricutry. 
The following anecdote of the Oriental Prince, 
who is now visiting England, and whose wealth 





our last paper was issued, is highly important, 
and most of the journals we have seen have been | 


congratulating the country upon its character. | 


House and signed bythe President. This, if ac- 


ings of civil war, which have lately been heard 
the extreme South. Congress has also estab- 


ico, without the Wilmot Proviso, so that the 
country before many years will have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, pretty conclusively, whether 
it is, or is not, an ordination of God that keeps 
slavery from that region. The most important 
measure of all, however, that has passed both 
houses of Congress, and received the signature 
of the President, is that which declares Califor- 
nia to be one of the United States of America, 
and admits her with her present constitution and 
boundaries into the Union, ‘‘ on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects what- 
ever.’’ This measure has passed, and the sen- 
ators and representatives elect of the new State 
have taken their seats as members of our national 
Congress. ‘The announcement of the final vote, 
by which the measure was passed, was greeted 
with cheers and acclamations in the Hall of the 
Representatives itself, such as the Speaker 
could with difficulty repress ; and in the city 
without, cannon were fired, and houses illumin- 
ated, to express the joy of the citizens, In al- 
most every part of the cofntry, also, as far as 
heard from, the news of the admission of Cal- 
ifornia has been welcomed with joy, as the har- 
binger of peace and security. In New York a 
hundred guns were fired, as an expression of pub- 
lie joy. In South Carolina, alone, it has been 
received with sadness and disappointment. The 
peerless chivalry of the Palmetto State are said 
to have hastily assembled themselves when the 
news was known, and threatened to destroy the 
Union, on account of the admission of California 
without the glorious right of participating in the 
benefits of slavery ; and in Charleston, some even 
dared to trample the flag of our country into the 
dust. It is fearful to think of the effects this 
anger may produce. 

The New York papers are filled with 
all sorts of gossip about Jenny Lind. Wherev- 
er she goes, how she looks, whatever she says 
or does, and many things that she has never said 
or done, are reported with the minutest accura- 
cy. The first ticket for her first concert, last 
Wednesday night, was sold at auction for the 
sum of $225. We hope the fortunate buyer en- 
joyed the concert. The total amount of money 
received for tickets to that concert is stated tu be 
about twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The steamship Asia arrived at New 
York on Wednesday morning. The most im- 
portant news which she brought is the death of 
Louis Philippe. He died of Pleurisy on the 
26th of August. His death, which three years 
ago would have threatened Europe with convul- 
sions from one end to the other, has produced but 
very little excite nent—not a tithe of what would 
be produced if he were to die who but a few 
years since was Louis Philipp’s prisoner, but 
is now the head of the French Republic.— 
The Liverpool Journal says that the death-bed 
of the Ex-Monarch was melancholy in the ex- 
treme. In character he was eminently selfish. 


| 


lished a Territorial Government for New Mex-| came. 


and magnificence have been the subject of so 
much comment in the English papers is taken 
from the London Inquirer. It seems that even 


The Texan Boundary Bill has been passed by the | an Easterg Prince may find an end to his purse. 


“It is widely ramored that his Excellency 


cepted by Texas, as it undoubtedly will be, will) from Nepaul, during his stay in this country, 


put an end to the angry discussions and threaten-| has been living “beyond his means’’ and that, 
at| Unless an installment is forwarded shortly from 


beyond his native mountains, he will hardly be 
able to return with the splendor in which he 
Probably, howevor, this is but idle gos- 
sip. He will be able to boast of having had anb 
insight into our laws, as well as our customs. 
In the Westminister County Court on Saturday, 
M. Rosenthall, an arttist, brought an action 
against his Excellency to recover the sum of 
£15 for painting a pertrait. The plaintiff said 
that he was instructed by one of the Nepaulese 
Princes, during their stay in London, to paint 
his portrait, and as it was only to be a small 
sketch the price fixed was ten guineas ; but as 
he afterwards wished to be placed on _horse- 
back, an additional £5 was to be charged. His 
brother the prince Bahadoor, was so pleased 
with the portrait, that he gave an order for his 


likeness to be taken in a different way for £25, 


and the order was executed, and the money paid 
immediately. The bill was sent in, and his 
highness objected to pay more than £10. The 
learned judge: ‘*What did he say ’’, Ptain- 
tiff: ‘‘He said ‘here is £10, and if you do not 
like to accept that, I will not pay you one farth- 
ing’’.—(laughter ) The learned judge gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed. 


An Interestinc Incipent. We saw yester- 
day a beautiful little fellow in the care of John 
M. Spear. We learn that in October, 1848, 
Mr. Spear found him in the Leverett street jail. 
He was charged with stealing. He informed 
Mr. Spear that his father was a judge, and re- 
sided in Lower Canada. His father was immedi- 
ately informed by Mr. S. of the condition of the 
lad. By the advice of Mr. S. the lad was sent 
to the State Reform School, where he has re- 
mained until’ yesterday, when his father came 
ww Boston for him and took him once more to 
hie bosom. This morning the father leaves for 
home. During the absence of her little son the 
afflicted mother refused to be comforted, and has 
constantly been dressed in black. 

The judge expressed himself highly delighted 


with our State Reform School, and declared | 


himself onder the highest obligations to Mr. 
Spear, who had once more placed in his arms 
his wayward son. ‘The boy is not more than 
thirteen years of age. [Times. 


Immicration or Convicts. But a few weeks 
since, we noticed the arrival of convicts at New 
York from the British penal colony at Bermuda, 
and the arrest of the Captain who brought 
them. Seventeen other convicts have arrived 
since, in the Brigs Crocodile ane Falcon. They 
have all been arresied, and placed in the Tombs, 
to await the sailing of these vessels, when they 
will be placed on board, and sent back to Ber- 
muda. This is right. It is enough for us to 
take British pauperism without being burdened 
with British crime. 


Vauvaste Lump or Gorp.—Messrs. Willis 
& Co. of this city have received by the Cherokee, 
from their California house, a large box of spe- 
cimens of gold ore and cinriabar, also a single 
lump of * gold quartz,’’ weighing twenty-four 
pounds, worth about five thousand dollars. This 
extraordinary specimen has been purchased by a 
returned Californian, who intends to exhibit it in 
this country. It is suid to be the richest mass of 
its size that has yet been discovered. ([Courier. 


ProressionaL Fees 1s Catirrornia. In Cali- 
fornia, a physician charged $1700 for attending 
a man during a slight sickness of six weeks’ 
duration, and a lawyer charged $100 for an- 
swering a few questions occupying his time in 








He lived unloved and died unmourned. How sad 


all 15 minutes, 


eous articles. Thesides are covered with speci- land their sap in the habits of the community. 


Mormon Emicration. Within the last ten 
years, says the London Chronicle, 140,000 Mor- 
mons have emigrated from Great Britain to the 
United States, most of them men of some means 
from Wales and the Northern and Eastern parts 


for the Great Salt Lake, by way of New Orleans. 


THE FUTURE .OF AMERICA. 


This is the subject ein one of the 
late numbers of the -Revwe®des Deux Mondes, 
from the pen of M.Chasles of Paris. The fol- 
lowing are some of the closing paragraphs. 


What is America to become? It is not dif- 
what a Europe! The space comprised between 
the ae parallel to the Atlantic and the 

k¥ Mountains, parallel to the Pacific, is, as 
is well known, six times larger than France. 
‘7 to this is added the 390 leagues of the old 
States, and the new Territories acquired recently 
from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, imagina- 
tion itself is astonished at these proportions. It 
is the tenth part of the whole globe. Thus the 
American does not see his country from the bel- 
fry, but in the race and society to which he be- 
longs. 

The inhabitant of New York goes without 
trouble to New Orleans, and the Louisianan 
easily becomes acclimated in Kentucky. Pro- 
vided you leave him those laws and manners 
which permit him the free developement of his 
American strength, he is happy ; he feels that 
he makes part of a grand organic and harmoni- 
ous body. Laws, soil, country, manners, re- 
membrances, desires, institutions, pride, passion, 
qualities, are all in harmony. The partial demo- 
cracies of which the Union is composed are as 
solid and as stable as the best organized States ; 
‘they have their roots in the souls of the people, 





, Obscure yesterday, marching with a bold step 
iin the unknown, America cares little for the 
present ; the future is her own, One fact gov- 
erns her whole life : it is expansion, activity, en- 
ergy ; atendency to variety, to go-aheadism. 
Her moral vigor, identical in its causes and in 
| its essence with the internal strength of Rome 
under the Scipios, of France under Louis XIV., 
of Spain under Isabella, of England since the 
Georges, moves in a space far more vast. The 
American soul, profoundly identified with the 
institutions of the country, desires only what can 
and must result from the same institutions and 
the national manners. Every where people 
| work, live at hotels, marry young, are fond of 
adventures, are not much afraid of bankruptcy, 
or danger, or even death, and they are certain 
that there will be always land enough for a 
courageous American. 

To this vast social experiment, of which the 
United States is the workshop, must be added 
the physical experiment that nature is incessant- 
ly carrying on. The rivers change their beds, 
Niagara is receeding, the forests fall, prairies 
burn up, the temperature becomes by degrees 
milder and more temperate, the miasmas which 
exhale from anewly stirred soil lose their mor- 
bid power, the means of subsistence increase, 
the population doubles every twenty years, and 
it is yet only a preparatory work, The heroic 
age, the epoch of war announces iiself; this 
strong race, which absorbs many others, is far 
from having filled up its borders, from Russian 
America and the Samoyedes to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


A Goop Man Fatien. We regret to learn 
by letters received in this city this morning by 
the English mail, of the death of the Rev. Apo- 
NIRAM JuDsON, missionary of the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions to Burmah. The previous 
accounts from this faithful and devoted mission- 
|ary, reported him to be in very feeble condition, 
| with but little hope of his recovery. He sailed 
, from Maulmain for the Isle of Bourbon the 3d of 
| April, with the hope that the change of climate 
| would have a favorable effect upon his health. 
| But these hopes were destined not to be realized. 
| After leaving the river he at first revived and 
seemed better, but he soon after began to fail, 
jand died, when nine days out, on the 12th of 
{April. He was buried at sea. 

' Dr. Judson was 62 years of age, and for more 
|than thirty-eight years had been a faithful, self- 
jdenying missionary of the Cross. His labors 

thn Diseena ae Le eee oe wd 
recapitulation. For several years he has been 
devoting his time and talents to the preparation 
| of a dictionary of the Burmah language. It was 
doubtless the desire of his heart to live until that 
great work could have been completed ; buta 
wise and overruling Providence has otherwise 
ordered. His life has been spent in the noblest 
of all services, and he has now gone home to his 
reward 

Mrs, Judson (formerly known as Fanny For- 
rester,) was at Maulmain with her two young 
|children. There are, we believe, several older 
| children of Dr. Judson in this country. 

Since the above was written, the following 
notice has been handed us from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Rooms in this city : 

Death of the Rev. Dr. Judson. By the over- 
{land mail from India, the painful intelligence 
| has this day reached the Missionary Rooms, of 
the decease of Rev. Aponiram Jupson, D. D., 
senior missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. He died on the 12th of April 
last, on board the French barque Aristide Marie, 
jf Bordeaux, bound for the isle of Bourbon, at 
the age of 62. 

Dr.’ Judson left Maulmain, on the 3d of 
April, aecompanied by Mr. T. S. Ranney, in 
compliance with the directions of his physicians. 
Mrs. J. would have gone with her husband but 
lit was atthe hazard of her life, and he would 
;not consent. Fora day or two hope and fear 
alternated, but before the pilot left the vessel, 
‘he felt so much revived as to dictatea message 
}to Mrs. Judson, expressing a confident belief 
that he would recover. 

Scarcely, however, had the pilot got off when 
he relapsed, and suffered great pain, which con- 
tinued till he was released by death. He was 
buried in the sea on the same evening, in lat- 
itude 13 deg. North, longitude 93 deg. East, 
within the range of islands that run down to the 
straits of Malacca, within nine days after the 
embarkation. 

Dr. Judson embarked for the Eastin 1812, 
jand has thus been more than thirty-eight years 
(in the missionary service. [Journal. 
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MARRIAGES, 








| In this city, by the Rev Dr Young, Mr Cyrus F. Moul- 
| ton, of Boston, to Miss Olive M. Foss, of Saco, Me. 

4 In Salem, Aug 31, by Rev Dr Thompson, Mr Charles B. 
+ Robinson to Miss Georgiana A. Ricker, both of Porland. 

In Salem, 5th inst, by Rev Mr Babcock, Mr Henry T. Da- 
| land to Helen B. daughter of B. Porter Chamberlain, Eaq. 
! In Lowell, 2d inst, by Rev H. Wood, .Mr William Mor- 
, gan to Miss Susan Smart. 
| In Worcester, Sept lv, by Rev Alonzo Hill, Mr Henry 8. 
| Eaton, (of the firm of B. Butman & Co.) to Miss Sarah Jane 
| Bowles, of W. 

In Deerfield, Sept 4, by Rev J. F. Moors, Mr Joseph C. 
Ball, of Suffield, Conn, to Miss L. Sophia Grant, of Great 
Barrington. 

In South Natick, 4th inst, by Rev T. B. Gannett, MrJohn 
W. Hastings, of Medford, to Miss Sarah E. Gannett, daugh- 
ter of the ofliciating clergyman. 





of England ; 2,500 left Liverpool in 1849, bound [ 
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i AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssoctaTION.—The Treasur- 
on abunemtedges the receipt of the following sums, viz :~ 
From Auxil| Association in Tyngsbor6’ 

Do to in Manchester, 


ester, N. H. 
A —— in N. H. 
A Friend, (H. ~ 
- Auxiliffry $e BR bion in Nashute 
Do do in Rev. Mr. Hill's Soci- 
ety, Worcester, 


Hon, Samuel Hoar, ennual subscription, 
Rev. Mr. Lunt’s Society in Quincy, 
Auxiliary A ign in New Brunswiek, N.Je 


ersey 

Unitarian Society in Philadelphia, 

Rev. Mr. Whitney’s Society in Brighton, 

Auxiliary Association in Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Do 


* 
© stes. 
s 


ots 


$32 


do in Louisville, Ky. . « 
© BadR® Benevolent Seéiety in Rev. Mr. Pike’s 
a Society, Dorchester, 
Auxiliary Association in Rev. Mr. Putnam’s 
Society, Roxbury, 
Auxiliary Association in Walpole, N. H. 
Ms Williams’s Society in N. Andover, 
y, to constitute Rev. A. H. Conant a 
Life Member, 
Unitarian Society in East Cambridge, 
Auxiliary Association in do, 
A Lady, for Tracts, and for circulation of Chan- 
ning’s works, 
Mr. H Temple, of Dorchester, to constitute 
himself u Life Member, 
King’s Chapel) Society, in Boston, 
Auxiliary Association in West Bridgewater, 
Do do in Billerica, 
A Lady, 


Young Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Hingham, 
Unitarian Society in North Scituate, 
Septl4 


Se 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in California’ 
San Francisco, 2d March, 1850. 

J. C. Aven, Esq.—Dear Sir: We have the pleasure to 
inform you, that since our advices of the 5th ultimo, we 
have disposed of all the Cherry Pectoral consigned to our 
House. From the benefit experienced by those who have 
used it, there has grown up here a confidence in the article 
which will ensure you for this market an i i 


SESSERES Sees 


i 


I™: Bauer, Dentist, 


—aND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTHTRY. 
Office No. 561 Wavhirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without srraoting the roots, of pivoting dam? 
pagsland-of ressoring decayed teeth, in the most "durable 
manner, or of ex ig them, without pain, and at very 
low prices ‘ 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 


Boston community, begs leave ark, a jhor? 
-ough, reg@ar AMMMon und study tthe best alee im 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by severa) years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the U nited States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art Which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and ev branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is req . Br. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient received 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation a 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inse teeth, as also the term of years he warrants hie 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professiona! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the fuil satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Doubie Teeth, 

17 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 


may4 
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permanent demand. 

The rapid changes of our climate from heat to cold, and 
heat n, induce, as might be expected, the afflicting and 
often erous lung complaints. Many of these, within 
our knowledge, have been so speedily cured by your Pre- 
pecetien, as to afford, as it were, immunity from their ut- 
tac 

We are daily expecting the next arrival, and would ad- 
vise the continuation of your mouthly shipments in larger 
quantities than hitherto. Yours, &c. 

septl4 ltis J. G. CRAM & CO. 





tr Wutppre’s Dissotvine Views.—We have been 
no less astonished than delighted at the magnificent exhi- 
bition of Mr. Whipple’s “ Views.” They are not only won- 
derful, but beautiful. amusing and instructive. We will not 
attempt a description of them, preferring rather that the 
reader should go and see for himself. The exhibition has 
been visited by hundreds of thousands in this country, and 
testimonials without number have been written and pub- 
lished in commendation of it. We subjoin but one, that of 
the Hon. Henry Clay, who visited it while at Newport. 


Newport, August, 1850. 

I have attended an exhibition of the Dissolving Views of 
Mr. Whipple, at this place ; and take pleasure in expressing 
the high gratification it afforded me. I think it richly merits 
the public patronage. . HENRY CLAY. 

The exhibition will close in this place to-morrow night. 
—Fall River News. ltis sl4 





17 Femace Orpnan Asytum.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of thi< Institution will be observed on 
the 20th inst. (Friday next,) at half past three o’clock, in 
the Church at Chauncy Place. In addition to the usual 
ceremonies, a discourse wiil be delivered by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, of this city. A. L. WALES, 
septl4a Secretary. 


7 Teacuers’ Soctat Unton.—There wil! be a meet- 

ing of the Union on Monday evening next, at the Vestry of 

the Pitts street Chapel, at 74 o’clock 

Question,—How can we increase our fuith in Sunday 

Schoel efforts ? . T. GAFFIELD, 
septl4 Secretary. 








7 Tue Caripren'’s Mission.—The subscriber acknow- 
ledges the receipt of Thirteen Dollars, from the children of 
the Sunday School connected with Rev. T. P. Allen’s So- 
ciety in Sterling, Mass. B. H. GREENE, 
septl4 Treasurer of Children’s Mission. 





ay Among the objects of interest to strangers and per- 
sons from the country visiting the city, is the store of Gro. 
W. Warren & Co., No. 192 Washington street, recently 
much enlarged and otherwise greatly improved. Itis s14 





<7 Norice.—The Worcester Association will meet at 
the house of Rev. Mr. Ball, in Upton, on T y. Sept 17, 
at5,P.M. A full attendance is particularly desired. 
Septl4 T. P. ALLEN, Scribe. 





iy The new store ofGeo Hii. & Co., recently opened 
on Summer street, (erected by the Messrs. Thorndike,) has 
a retailing room of extraordinary size and beauty, on the 
lower fluor ; and on the second and third floor the retailing 
and wholesale room of Henry Pettes & Co. Well worth 
visiting. ltis septl4 





ty Norice.—The next meeting of the “‘ Maine Ministe- 
rial Association,” will be at Augusta, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Judd, on Tuesday, 17th inst, at 10 o'clock, A-M. Uni- 
tarian Clergymen throughout the State are invited. 

sept? J. T. @. NICHOLS, Sec’y. 














W AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Mayhycau’s 39 y gars Peace, vol 2 

! urs wit! t Authors, 4 vols. 
Knight's Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 
Chambers’s Papers for the People, vols 2 and 3. 
Chambers’s Juvenile Librarv.—Whianerers. Duty and 
Affecuon, 
Songs for Children. 
Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 
Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion ef Useful Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 





XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, — LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have jnst receiv- 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— 
Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 

do o do Blind tooled, 
Pearl 24mo—roan, clasp, 

do do tuck, 

do morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
Testaments—nonpareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gi't and 
plain, &c. &c. septl4 





age lind OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
iis recent developments among the Germans, embracin, 
the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, pes 
Oken’s Sysiem of Nature. By J. B. Stallo,A M, lately 
Professor in St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 
pages, $1.25. Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

septl4 1.1 Washington street. 





ACRED Philosophy of Seasons. Sacred Philosophy ot 
the Seasons, edited by Rev. Dr. Greenwood. 4 vols. 
Prce $2. For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septl4 111 Washington street. 





ITTELL'S LIVING AGE. No. 331. 
ConTENTS. 

. The Mysterious Compact—From the German. 

. Deboral’s Diary,—Part V—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

. Notes of a Naturalist,—Part VII.—Frazer’s Magazine. 

- Courtship in the Time of James 1.—Blackwood’s Mag- 

azine. 

. Last Days of Bickersteth—Sir C. E. Eardley. 

. Shores of the Arctic Sea—Spectator. 
Poerry—The Two Bees, The Goblin Telegraph, The 
Moravian Requiem. 
Suorr AgricLes—Truth Stranger than Fiction, Checks 
on Poisonings in England. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
«& aay corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 

pt 14. 


124 cents. 





UESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. Ques- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introductory 
Lessons of Christian Evidence. Price 50c a dozen. This 


day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 111 Washington street, 





ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Ant-Trin- 
itarians, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols 8vo. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septi4 111 Washington street. 





re PAPER. $1 a ream. French Note Paper, a 
4% fine article, at $laream. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Septl4 111 Washington street. 





CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 374 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University, or for business. 

Believing that, however indispensable abundant know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the nu- 
} 4 











DEATHS, 





d aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of educatio:s, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 





In this city, Sept 7, Harriet W. wife of A. A. Dame; 8th, 
William Russell, only son of William and Nancy Goff, 29 


ears. 

3 In Medford, Abner Bartlett, Esq. a respectable Counsellor 
at Law, of the class at Harvard of 1799, 73 yrs. 

In Quincy, Sept 7, Sarah Coolidge, of this city, 72 years, 
widow of the late Cornelius Coolidge. 

In Northboro’, Dr Stephen Ball, 83 yrs. 

In Templeton, 29th ult, Mrs Adeiaide R. Martin, 22 yra, 
daughter of Capt Samuel Upham, and wife of Mr Thomas 
Martin. 

In Topsham, Me. August 25, Miss Hannah E. Purinton, 

4. yrs. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
| God.” 


In Milford, N. H., Sept. 3, Rev. Exizan Dunpar. Mr. 
Dunbar was born in that part of Stoughton, Mass., which is 
now the town of Canton. Ile was graduated at Harvard 
College ia 1794, and was for a time tutor in Williams Col- 
lege. He was ordained in Peterboro’, N. H., Oct 23, 1799, 
and ] the of the town till June, 1822, when 
a portion of his people withdrew, and formed a Presbyte- 
rian Society. He remained pastor of the Congregational 
Society till February, 1827, when, by mutual agreement, 
the connection was dissoived. Till within a year or two, 
he has continued to reside in Peterboro’, where he was be- 
loved and respected as a frank, kind-hearted, amiable, up- 
right man, without pretension and without guile. How- 
ever his townsmen might dissent from his views, there was 
that in his character which disarmed them of their enmity, 
and caused them all to look upon him with feelings of kind- 
ness. His remains were brought to Peterboro’, and the fu- 
neral services performed by his successor, Rev. L. Billings, 








" J to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 
Terms—$374 per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing geutlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fels 
ton, ton. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
august 31 Gtis tos WM. H. BROOKS. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


TE Subscriber’s next term will commence on Monday, 
Sept 2. He will also take six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and will receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
studies. He will prepare young men for College for the 
Fresh or Boph class. Apply after Sept. -2, at 
his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. 
aug31 is W. P. ATKINSON. 











WESTFORD ACADEMY. 
E Fall Term at this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, September 11. 


Crar.ies H. Waeever, A. M., Principal. 
Miss ELten G. Gace, Assistant. 


Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.50a2.00 per week. 


J. W. P. ABBOT, 
Westford, August 27. Stis Sec’y. of Trustees. 
“CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
EB seventeeth annual term of this School will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 


Applieation for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chapman Place, on and after 26th of 











and his friend and neighbor, Rev. Dr. Leonard, of Dublin. 


the present month, OS BAKER. 
aug24 ep 4t 





Jewett & Prescott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved 2nd Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


E Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 


Black and fancy col’d Dress Silks, alt widths, 
Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 
Long and Square Shawis, in the greatest variety, 
Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 
Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 
Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of all kinds, for Cloaks, 
Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloake, 
Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 
Wide Silk Veivets, black and colored, 
Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 
Bomb , Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 

No 2 Milk Street. 


nee. Al, 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


wertp inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Corahill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ther all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
SHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 
E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 
§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAIIAM KIMBALL. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE-— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 











EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 


For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 
sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 
assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 
Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 
ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august31 2mis 


CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 

Square, 

A= reeeiving from manufactrrers their stock of Goods 
for the Fal] Trade, and would invite the attention of 

buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 

their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it hus ever 

been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain 

Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels 

Lowell three-p!y super and extra fine ingrain 
Thompsonville do do do 

Tapley ville superfine, ex. fine and fine do 

Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton 
Tupestry, Brussels and Damask Stair 

Ve. etian. Wool and Cotton do 

Hemp and List do, 
Painted Fioor Cloths (ail widths, in sheets and narrow 





goods) ; 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oi! Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances, 3m sep7 





To Country Merchants. 


DRUGS. 


Shy! OPIU M—3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORAX—25 cases, English, 

INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 

HYDRIODATE PUTASH—100 ths, best imported, 
ALCOHOL+50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 

ARROW ROOT—2000 jbs, very superior, 

GUM ARABI\’—20 ca-es, various grades, 

CREAM TARTAR—5000 {bs,. crysta's and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, English, 112 tbs each, 
CASTOR OLL—3000 gals. E, 1. and American, 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 
or approved credit, by 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 

6wis 90 Washington street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Ms ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 

Sey ber 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted by 
able and experienced Tenchers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 

in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 

eleven weeks, payable in advance, . - $65.00 
Day Scholars, 15 00 


Ttalian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
— by those of the Masters employed. 

ere will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, aud one of a week at Thanksgiv- 


sept] 








A Day School for rye on children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same tine and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 

REFERS TO 

Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston, 

Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. bs 

David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian. 

Register, Boston, 

John Homans, M. D, “s 

Henry 1. Bowditch, M. D. 

Rev. 5. K. Lothrop, 

“ R. C. Waterston, 
“ F. D. Huntington, 

D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 

Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 

hester. tf july27 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
A 2d. The pupils of the School, and these who intend 
‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
day, as general promotions will be made, ad new c : 

Latin and the Modern Languages, wilt be immediately 
formed. 

o> Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bookstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and one of the Prineipals.will be at the Schoot 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday aud Saturday, August 
30th and 31st, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 

aug24 Stis THAYER & CUSHING. 
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POETRY. 


Harvest Hymn. 


* BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER 








(Great God !—our heartfelt thanks to ave ! 
We feel thy presence every witere 
” * "Arid pray Wimewe may ever 


2 
Thus objects of thy guardian Care. 


We sow'd !—by thee our work Was seer 
And bless'd ; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate, and in living green 
Soon smited the fair and f ait®tl earth, 


We 2ofl'd !—ami Thou dist note our toil, 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Tit! ripening on the teenving soil 
The fragrant grass, the golden grain. 


And now, Wwe reap !—and oh, our God! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our Song of Thanks abroad, 
Aad pray Thee, bless our hoarded store ! 
{Cincinnati Gazette. 





Vexations. 


Each trial has its weight ; which whoso bears 
Knows his own woe, and need of succouring grace ; 
The martyr’s hope half wipes away the trace 

Of flowing blood : the while life's humblest cares 
Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ no place. 


This be my comfort, in these days of grief 
Which is not Christ’s, nor forms heroic tale. 
Apart from Him if not a sparrow fail, 
May not Hepitying view and send relief 
When foes or friends perplex, and peevish thoughts 
prevail. 


Then keep your heart : nor take the self-wise course 
Of Thomas who must see ere he would trust. 
Faith will fill up God's word, not poorly just 
To the bare letter, heedless of its force, 
But walking by its light amid earth’s sun and dust. 
(Newman. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


The following story may seem strange to 
some, but the reader may be sure that it is trae, 
It was sent tothis magazine by the Rev. W. 
Morton, missionary from India ; and Mr. B. was 
his relation, and a pious man. This gentleman 
was a government surveyor, and was one day 
measuring some land that was covered over with 
what they call in India jungle, the name given 
to the trees and shrubs and reeds and grass, 
which grow so thick and rank in that hot coan- 
try. Asthere were a great many wild beasts in 
this jungle, the people who were helping Mr. B. 
lighted fires, discharged guns, sentin dogs, made 
aloud noise, and did all they ceu'd to frighten 
them away. 

Not thinking that there could be any danger 
after all this, Mr. B. forced his way through a 
part of the jungle toa litle hill, that he mght 


view the country ; but as he was walking, all at | 


once he felt the ground giving way under him, 
and before he could recover his footing, or do 
anything to help himself, he had sunk down 
among the thick underwood, while all around 
him there rose up acloud of dust, which, for a 
few minutes, prevented him from seeing where 
he was. But, though he could see nothing, he 
heard enough to frighten him. It was the low 
grow! of some wild beasts, and he felt sure that 
he had sunk down into their den. And soit 
proved ; for, as seon as the dust cleared away, 
he found timself in the midst of a nest of tiger 
cubs. The fact was, that the white ants, so 
plentiful in India, had hollowed out the ground, 
and, as the season was very dry, the thin crust 
which covered the tiger's lair broke in as soon as 
Mr. B. put his foot upon it. 

Now you may fancy what he felt when he 
saw where he had got. And whatdo you think 
he did! * furn pale,”’ you will say, ** and trem- 
ble, and scream for help as loud as ever he 
could.”” Nothing of the kind. He saw his dan- 
ger, indeed; but, though alarmed, like a good 
man, he prayed to God to preserve him, and like 
a wise man, he prepared for the worst. Know- 
ing the habits of the creature into whose den he 
had fallen, he felt quite sure that the tigress was 
too near to permit him to escape her fury. What. 
then, could he du’ He had no gun no sword, 
or even astick. His hand was his only defence 
But what could that do without a weapon! Ah! 
the hand is a wonderful instroment when wisely 
used. And so it proved to Mr. B. 

After a minute's thought, he hastily took out 
of his hat and pocket two or three silk handker- 
chiefs, and twisted them tightly round his right 
arm, up to the elbow. ‘* But what was the use 
ofthat!” you may be saying. You will see. 
It proved the truth of what Solomon says, that 
‘* wisdom is a defence.”” It savedhislife. For 
he had no sooner done this, than what should he 
see but the tigress, leapieg over the shrubs and 
reeds of the jungle, and bounding towards him, 
hereves flashing fire, and her great jaws wide 
open, ready to seize and devour him. Was not 
this very frightful? Do you not think it was 
enough to make the boldest man cry out, and rua 
away’ But Mr. B. was two wise to attempt 
what was impossible, and what, too, would have 
brought upon him swift destruction. He there- 
fore, fixed his feet firmly upon the ground, pre- 
pared for a deadly straggle with the dreadful foe, 
and then stood stiil. In less time than this story 
can be read, the tigress had come close up to the 
place where Mr. B. was ; and then she crouch- 
ed down upon her belly, and crawled along the 
ground, as you have seen the cat do, when about 
to seize a bird, in order to make sure of her prey. 
Dreadful sight to Mr. B. ; but he had no oppor- 
tunity to think much about it, for in another mo- 
ment, with one bound and aloud roar, she sprang 
right upon him. 

As he expected, her great jaws were wide open; 
as quick as thought, and with a steady aim, 
the brave man thrust his arm into her mouth, 
and seizing her tongue with his hand, he ‘began 
with all his strength to twist it from side to side. 
This prevented her from closing her mouth ; but 
she made terrible use of herclaws, for with them 
she tore off the clothes from his body and the 
flesh from his bones. Still, though wounded and 
bleeding, he kept his grasp tight, and gave her 
so much pain by twisting her tongue, that she 
became frightened, and with a sudden start back- 

ward, she jerked it out of his hand, and to his 

reat joy rushed away from him into the jungle. 
Fiaving spent a few moments in giving thanks to 
that God who had thus delivered him out of the 
jaws of the tiger, as he had saved David from the 
jion and the bear, Mr. B., faint with pain and 


loss of blood, made haste back to his party, be- 
fore the furious creature could recover from her 


fright, or return to her den. 

Now dear young friends, learn from this story 
the value of knowledge, of courage, or presence 
of mind, and above all, of piety and prayer, such 
as Mr. B. discovered, and to which under God, 
he owed his deliverance. 
get, that, great as was the danger of this good 
man, yours is still greater. And if you wonder 
at his escape, how should you rejoice that you 
may, through Jesus Christ, be delivered from a 
far more dreadful Jeath than that which threat- 
ened him. [Juvenile Missionary Magazine. 





Tue Errecrs or Suort on THe Fie.p or Bat- 
TLe. You can form no idea of the storm of balls 
and shells which crossed each other in their 
dread course. Before and around the spot on 
which Field Marshal Radetski was standing, the 
heavy sixteen-pound shot ploughed up the ground 
tracing in one place a deep furrow, and cutting 
down a tree like stubble in another. It is re 
markable hew each kind of missile has its own 
characteristic. There is the tremulous howl of 
the round large shot, the whistle of the musket 
ball, the hiss of the shell, like that of the Cath- 
erine wheel firework, and then its detonation as 
it bursts. Of these last, many exploded harm- 
less in the air ; but where one fell and did its of- 
fice, the effect was fearful. One such struck an 
officer in the breast, exploded at that instant, 
struck down a man to the right and left, and cut 
off the upper part of the officer’s body in such a 
fashion that his frightened horse galloped off 
some distance with the feet of the corpse in the 
stirrups. Such are the spectacles which a field 
of battle oceasionally presents. Not far off lay 
a Piedmontese artillerist who had been struck on 
the forehead, with a spent six pound shot, which 
remained in the wound. .A hussar had been kill- 
ed at the same instant with his horse, by a shot 


[parts of the world. 


Nor should you for- 


; passed through the neck of the latter ; 
reich ea oak together, the fider still on the 
saddle, and the sabre still in his hand. 

* "The stddaa collapse of.a, man in full vigor is 
what 3s tnont Bartel to — ~ sinks vit. 
out & pron, t jumps high from the grou 
‘th a shriek, falls over, lies stiff, and is ‘leat ! 
Jee a Granser from the Banat, with a ball in 
this forekead, falter a few | 1@ning* on his 
musket like a drunken man, and then, after a 
faint whisper about his home, expire. Over the 

tn the canon smoke had spread proves! ca- 
nopy, which floated motionless above thé roof 
like the crown ofthe Italian pine tree.—[Scenes 
from the Life of a Soldier in active service, in 


1849. > ws - . 


A RELIGIOUS DOG. 


Here is, certainly, the most remarkable dog 
story which has yet come to light. We offer 
no explanation of the strauge facts ; but we bi- 
beds, who monopolize al] the reason, must ac- 
knowledge this canine representative to possess 
something more than instinct. It teaches a good 
lesson in Christian casuisty, which the serious 
reader will not fail toremark. We quote from 
an article in the Presbyteriau, by Mr. Prime, 
who is known throughout the country as a man 
of unquestionable veracity ; 

‘*My father had a dog whvuse memoirs ought 
to be written. Ihave often asked him to put 
upon paper the leading incidents in the life of 
Fidelity, (that was the dog’s name,) but as he 
has always declined, I shall record a few facts, 
and they may provoke a more complete biography. 
My private opinion is, that the life of a dog is a 
better example than that of a bad man. The 
peculiar feature of the dog’s character was his 
regard for religious places, religious men, and 
religious meetings. He was punctual in his at- 
tendance upon family worship, never being out 
of hearing when the household was assembled. 
He attended the weekly prayer meetings in the 
village, which were held from house to house, 
notice being given of the place of meeting, on 
the Sabbath. He never mistook the evening, or 
the hour, or the house. Nor did he depend on 
watching the family to follow them to the place 
of prayer. Frequently he was shut up in a room 
to prevent his attendance, and he would dash 
through a pane of glass and be at the right house 
before those who had shut him up. He was 
confined in an out-house that had no floor ; he 
dug a hole under the sill, and reached the meet- 
ing before the second hymn was finished. On 
the Sabbath he was a regular attendan at 
church, and always occupied the square step 
at the head of the pulpit stairs ; if there was the 
least disturbance among the dogs below as their 
will be in the country sometimes, he would rise 
and frown his displeasure upon them until it was 
settled. One day he was so pleasantly oceupied 
with his canine acquaintance that the time slipped 
by and the minister commenced service ; instant- 
ly he gave a yelp, expressing his mortifica- 
tion, and hastening to his place, cowered down 
inan attitude of shame, which he maintained to 
the close of the service. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular traitin his.character was his unwilling- 
ness to stay over night in a house where they 
did not have family worship. He was in the; 
| habit of visiting among my father’s ministerial | 
| acquaintances, but one day he followed a gentle- | 
man from a neighboring town to his house, and | 
made himself quite at home, evident intend- 
ing to spend a few days, as he had done at other 
places. The evening closed in, and at length 
the family retired for the night, without being 
assembled for prayers. The dug made his way 
out of the house, and travelled home as fast as | 
| his legs would carry him. This practice was 
so common with him, there could be no doubt 
of his views.” 











LIVE FREIGHT FROM THE RED SEA 





An English paper gives the following account | 
of the live freight which was brought by the| 
steamer Ripon, from Alexandria to Southampton, | 
in addition to the East Indian embassy : 


* The Ripon brought home a collection of birds 
and beasts from Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and other 
There were a fine young 
lion and leopard, a wild hog, a pair of pelicans, 
| three eagles, a gazelle, three lynxes, two musk 
jeats,a Sahara ibex, (a goat with magnificent 
| horns,) a number of kangaroo rats, a little larger 
than English mice, of very light GKiewn cules, and | 
| remarkable for the length of their hind as com- 
jpared with their fore legs, several Cashmere 

goats, a wild cat rather larger than a dumestic 
jone, marked like a leopard, with a beautiful 
| head. 

| There were also a number of venomous ser- 
jpents and gigantic lizards, several of the cobra 
jeapelias were as big round as a man’s wrist. | 
The beasts, birds, and reptiles were attended to, 
| by several grim and picturesque looking Arabs | 
jand Abdvssinians, many of the former with large! 
| grisly beards. Among them were two African! 
| serpent charmers ; one of the Jatter was a lad, a| 
| strange little shrivelled face fellow, who caused | 
|much amusement by his comic manners, his gro- | 
|tesque dress, and daring handling of the beasts} 
and reptiles. In each of his ears were two brass | 
thed curtain rings, his trowsers did not reach be- | 
‘low his knees, and he wore a pair of large Wel- | 
ilington boots. His legs and boots appeared like | 
|two mahogany posts in a pair of leathern buck- | 
ets. 
He played with and teased the most savage of | 
|the beasts and reptiles, with the most daring in-| 
|trepidity ; but the most extraordinary perfor- 
;manees of the youthful charmer, were with the | 
| Venomous serpents, at the request of the Admiral- | 
|ty agent ; and for the trifling blacksheesh of a sil- | 
| ver sixpence, for which he made a profound and | 
| slave-like salaam. he exhibited his power over | 
jthe serpent tribe to the writer of this notice | 
| when he went on board the Ripon, in Southamp- | 
ton. 

| He took out the cobra ecapellas from a box, | 
|fondied with them, kissed their heads and | 
;}mou' hs, held them in his mouth, irritated them | 
apparently to madness by scratching them on the} 
|back, and even suffered them to bite him, without | 
experiencing any apparent injury. It was a sin- | 
|gular sight to see one of these serpents irritated, | 
|standing firmly on a small portion of his tail, 
while the body was forming graceful curves, and | 
|it was preparing to spring upon the boy, with its | 
|mouth open and its fangs quivering. | 
| The greatest curiosity, however, brought by | 
ithe Ripon, was the Hippopotamus. The one | 
|brought home in the Ripon is a male specimen, | 
in good health, about ten months old, and 500 Ibs | 
weight. It fed on milk and rice, about 80 pints | 
daily of the former, and the latter was consumed | 
iboth boiled and raw. A number of cows and| 
ame kept on board the Ripon to supply the | 
milk. 











NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 
The New York Tribune gives the following 
account of itself. The statement is the best 
possible proof of the appreciation in which the 
Journal is held. 


The Tribune establishment has gradually 
been increased, and now it gives regular em- 
ployment to twelve editors and reporters, thirty- 
seven printers, two proof-readers, thirteen press- 
men, engineers and other laborers in the press- 
reom, four permanent correspondents ir Europe, 
two in Canada, two in California, one in Mexi-| 
co, one in Havana, one] in Central America, 
one in Philadelphia, one in Boston, one in Bal- 
timore, &c., &c., four wrapper writers, four 
clerks, sixteen hands in the mailing department, 
three errand boys, twenty-eight carriers in the 
city and vicinity, in al], above 130 persons 
steadily engaged in preparing and sending forth 
The Tribune. In addition to this there might be 
reckoned a large number of writers in the vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and all over this country, 
who make The Tribune the vehicle of such 
thought and intelligence as thev have to commu- 
nicate to the public ; but we have enumerated 
only those who permanently form a portion of 
our establishment. The issues of our paper are 
now, in round numbers, 18,600 Daily, 41,400 
Weekly, 1,700 Semi-weekly, 3,300 for Cali- 
fornia, 500 for Europe, making 160,200 sheets 
weekly, and 8,330,400 annually distributed to 
all sections of this country, and to the principal 
places in other parts of the civilized world. This 
must not, however, be taken as the permanent 
number—for, since the enlargement of the Daily 
on the 10th of April last, its circulation has in- 
creased 3,100 copies, in spite of the effect of 
the warm season, which usually diminishes the 
circulation of newspapers. In the same time the 
Weekly has gained 1,900, and the California 
Tribune, 1000. 

At this rate rate by the 10th of April next, the 








Daily will circulate 25,000 copies and the 
Weekly 45,000;copies, while the aggregate an- 
nual circulation of The New York Tribune will 
be 10,000,000. 

As we are often as concerning the dis- 
tribution of labor in Tribune, it may * be 
proper here to answer such inquiries. The im- 
mediate labors of Mr. Greely, the Responsible 
Editor, of course do~ not extend beyond the Po- 
litical oreo and the preparation 
of the editori 188; department in which 
he is assisted by £. A. Dana, who has been 
connected with Trjhyne in various capaci- 
ties for something less¢than four years. Mr. 
Dana also has special charge of the department 
of European News and Politics, and,in connection 
With Mr. J. F. Clevelandgew ho,hag been tor seven 
years an editor of The Tribune, is also engaged 
in the preparation of the political and llane- 
ous intelligence of this country ; this” involves 
the reading of above one thousand exchange 
papers and the condensation of the news they 
may contain. The Commercial Department is 
under the care of Mr. G. Snow, who has been 
intrusted with it since the foundation of the pa- 
per, and who was the first in this city to furnish 
a complete and accurate report of the markets. 
Mr. Snow has also the charge of the department 
of Telegraphic News. The Literary Depart- 
ment is conducted by Mr. George Ripley. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor has particular charge of every- 
thing relating to California and South America, 
with the supervision of the important depart- 
ment of City News, in which he has four regu- 
Jar assistants and reporters. The preparation 
and arrangement of Ship News is the duty of 
Mr. W. Newman. A speeial translator.is also im- 
ployed in the office, at the same time that sev- 
eral of the regular egitors are often calle¢ upon 
to translate from papers and letters in various 
languages. Indeed, though each one is responsi- 
ble for his own department, he is frequently re- 
quired to assist in one of the others, in which 
there is an unusual amount of work to be done, 
The Publishing and Financial Department as 
our readers are awrae are under the supervision 
of Mr. McElrath ; the details of which are under 
the more immediate charge of Messrs. S. Sin- 
clair and R. M. Strebeigh, each of whom has 
devoted several years to perfecting himself to 
the duties confided to him. The Composing 
Room is managed by Mr. Thomas N. Rooker, 
and the Press Room by George Hall. 





ROR CHILDREN. 


EXTRACT FROM SABBATH TABLE- 
TALK. 


‘Did you take notice how many new bonnets 
there were at church to-day?’ remarked Louisa 
Thornwell, as she was sitting with the family at 
the dinner-table on last Sabbath. 

*T guess I did; I did not think, though, that 
so many of the poorer class would come out in 
the new style; why, even Kate Smith has anew 
winter bonnet ;’ replied Maria, her older sister. 
* She follows nearly all the latest fashions, as if 
she could afford it as well as any body.’ 

‘She tries very hard, | know, to be as fash- 
ionable as some other folks are, but she is too 
poor after all to keep up. Why, she had on the 
same shaw] this morning that her brother bought 
for her last fall two years at Bal'imore.’ 

* Her bonnet is new, and has the shape of the 
latest fashion, but the material is of quite an in- 
ferior qualtity. She sat but two or three pews 
befure me, and when the congregation rose u 
for prayer, | had a good chance to examiue and 
judge.’ 

This conversation was broken by their brother, 
who, not vawilling somewhat to wound the van- 
ity of his weak-minded sisters, remarked that he 
had seen a lady in church, sitting to the left of 
the pulpit, who wore a bonnet, which, for neat- 
ness and beauty, eclipsed, in his opinion, all the 
other new ones; and as he was on the gallery, 
he had the best opportunity during the sermon 
of inspecting it. 

* Who wasthe lady! Was it handsomer than 
mine?’ instantly inquired Lovisa Thornwell. 

* She was a stranger to me,’ replied Henry 
her brother. * But one thing is certain, there 
was a taste and loveliness displayed in her dress, 
and a peculiar richness about her bonnet, that 
went ahead of everything that was at church this 

Liiele poe mm nat nat Wek that nn one 
can show off but yourselves. 1y, even Kate 
Smith, of whom you like to make so much fun, 
is sometimes more admired by people of sense, 
than some of the tip-top fashionables.’ 

* You must be quite taken with Kate. I won- 
der, though, that I did not see your belle.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornwell had been listening 
with serrowful feelings to this improper con- 
versation thus far, without attempting to inter- 
ruptthem. ‘They were pious; and had given 
their children a careful religious training. As 
yet, however, none of them had been willing to 
take up the cross and follow Christ, but con- 
tinued to be lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God. 

* Louisa, can you tell me what was Mr. John- 
ston’s text to-day!’ inquired the old gentleman. 

‘I did know, father, but really 1 have forgot- 
ten it.”’ ‘ 

*Can’t yon tell me, Maria?’ 

Maria replied: ‘ Father, 1 think you expect 








|}too much; it is difficult to give the precise 


words of Scripture texts, and it has always been 


| very hard for me to remember figures and num- 


bers.” 

‘I do not comprehend you, my child. I per- 
ceive your memory is good enough to tell a great 
deal about fashionable bonnets; you even know 
of what kind of material Catherine Smith’s new 
one is made; and Louisa recollects distinctly 
how long it is since her brother William pur- 
chased her shaw] at Baltimore.’ 

*O, but father,” brightening up a litte, think- 
ing she had hit upon a satisfactory explanation, 
‘ it is not possible for me to avoid noticing a new 
bonnet when it is before me all the while; I can- 
not help but see it; there is no effort required to 
remember such things.’ 

* Well, Maria, is not the minister before you 
too? Dues not his clear and full-toned voice fall 
upon your ears all the while’ How can you 
help but hear what he says? It seems to me to 
be as difficult to avoid hearing and remembering 
the text, as it is to avoid seeing and remembering 
the trimmings of a new bonnet.’ 

The girls saw that there was no excuse. They 
understood and felt very sensibly that their for- 
getting of the text was the consequence of their 
indifference and worldliness. Conscieuce was 
awake; and their painful embarrassment was 
apparent. 

Their brother, who was the youngest of the 
family, thought he could answer his father's 
question with ease, and willing to triumph a lit- 
ule over his sisters, he remarked, ‘ Father, I can 
give you Mr. Johnston’s text.’ 

* Well, Henry, what is it?’ 

‘Woe to them that weep, for they shall 
laugh.’ 

* Not quite, my son. 
laugh now, for ye shall mourn and weep. 
Luke 6: 25. 

The girls smiled at his blunder and confusion, 
but neither of them ventured to say anything. 

Mr. Thornwel]l perceived that his children 
were chagrined at the exposure of their inex- 
cusable ignorance, and felt rebuked for their care- 
lessness and neglect. 


** Woe to you that 


” > 





UNCLE BENJAMIN'S SERMON. 


Not many hours ago, I heard Uncle Benjamin 
discussing this matter to his son, who was com- 
plaining of pressure. 

* Rely upon it, Sammy,’ said the old man as 
he leaned on his staff with his gray locks 
flowing in the breeze of a May morning ;—‘ mur- 
muring pays no bills. I have been an observer 
many times these fifty years, and | never saw a 
man helped out of a hole by cursing his horses. 
Be as quiet as you can, for nothing will grow 
under a barrow, and discontent harrows the mind. 
Matters are bad, | acknowledge, but no ulcer is 
any better for fingering. The more you groan, 
the poorer you grow. . 

* Repining at losses is only putting pepper 
into a sure eye. Crops will fail in all soils, we 
may be thankful that we have not a famine. Be- 
sides I always took notice that whenever I felt 
the rod pretty smartly, it was as much as to say, 
—* Here is something which you have got to 
learn.’ Sammy don’t you forget that your school- 
ing is not over yet though you have a wife and 
two children.” 

* Aye,’ rephed Sammy,‘ you may say that, 
and a mother in-law,and two a ices into the 
bargain, and I should like to know what a poor 


man can earn here, where the greatest scholars 
and lawyers are at logger-heads, and can’t for 
their lives tell what has become of the hard 
money.’ 

‘ Softly, Sammy, I am older than you ; [have 
not got these gray hairs and this crooked back 
without some burdens I could tell you stories 
of the days of continental money, when my grand- 
father used to stuffa sulky box with bills to pay 
for a yearling or a wheat fan, and when the Jer- 
sey women used thorns for pins, and laid their 
teapots away in the garret. You wish to know 
what you can learn ? You may learn these seven 
things. 

* First ; that you have saved too little, and 
spent too much. I never thought you to bea 
miser, but [ have seen you giving your dollar for 
a‘ notion,’ when you might have laid one half 
yang for charity, and one half aside for a rainy 

ay. 

? Secondly : that you have gone too much 
upon credit. I always told you that credit was 
a shadow; there is asubstanc2 behind which casts 
the shadow,and no wise man will follow the shad- 
ow any farther than he can see the substance. 
You may learn that you have followed, and been 
decoyed intoa bog. 

‘ Thirdly : that you have gone in too much 

haste to become rich. Slow and easy wins the 
race. 
* Fourthly : that no course of life ean be de- 
pended uponas always prosperous. I am afraid 
the younger race of working men in Ameri- 
ca have a notion that nobody would go to 
ruin on this side of the water. Providence has 
greatly blessed us and we have become presump- 
tuous. 

‘ Fifthly: that you have not been thank- 
ful enough to God for His benefits in past 
times. 

* Sixthly: that you may be thankful our Jot 
is not worse. We might have famine, or pes- 
tilence, or war, or tyranny, or all together. 

* And lastly, to the end of my sernon, you 
may learn to offer with more understanding, the 
prayer of your infancy, * Give us thjs day our 
daily bread’ 

The old man ceased, and Sammy put on 
his apron, and told Dick to blow away the forge 
bellows. 





Tae Waves or THe AtLantic.—At the late 
meeting of the British Association, an important 
paper was read by Rev. Dr. Scoresby, on the 
subject of the magnitude of Atlantic waves, their 
velocity and phenorena. In this paper, Dr. 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY 1. B. WOODBURY. 


HE Author has been employed on this work several 

years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 
sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and procured several of their must choice and popular 
compositions. 

The work comprises the most complete snd the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever pub:ished, set in new 
and elegant type, and all its features have heen ted 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, 
Burial of the Dead, Thankegiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Christmas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred composers represented in 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b lads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for smal! societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected froin Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Inste«d of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book. there are benutifaul melodies and rounds set to pleas- 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is » chorister’s index of first lines, of ali the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each. 
There wili be separute or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces, 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, al- 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable masic than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 

low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by M. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
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CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tive: connected 
by a critical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octave volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of deuble column letter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


WHE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Uisto- 
rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of English Literature, from the 
earliest to the present time. Let the reader open where he 
ewill, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi | only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws som ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor- 
mation in « condensed and el gant form. A WHOLE tNa@- 
Lish Lipraky (us a Reviewer justly said) FUSED DOWN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK ! 
ty The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 





Scoresby, who is a veteran sailor as well as a 
sound divine, gave a vivid description of a storm 


stated that the result of his observations on that 
oceasion was, that he had discovered that the | 
height of the waves from the trough to the crest 
was 43 feet, and that their average velocity was 
32 and a fraction miles per hour. This, it was 
stated, confirmed the observations made on the 
| velocity of waves reported to the association in 
1845 by Mr. Scott Russell, who set down their 
velocity at from 30 to 31 miles an hour. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Street :— 

RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMFRICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Santarim, Ex-!'rime 
Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of + rance, 
&c., &c., &c. Translated by E V. Childe. 12mo.cloth. 


CamBripos, May 27th, 1850. 
Dear @ra,—L return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rosed with a very lively interest. It is a remark ble speci- 
men of histerical criticism, both o account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in th s couutry. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwaap V. CuiLps, Esq. JARED SPARKS. 
BUCKINGHA™’’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences. 
2vols pest @vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thouins and 
Benj. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 


THE PURITANS. 
evo. pp. 42. 


' 
SLAVERY AMONG A LETTER 


to the Rev. Moses Stuart 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 


more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
Svo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS A REVISED EDI- 
with a second volume, ¢ ‘m- 
on detiwored hy the 


published in In3-; together 
: : - 5-0 .45Rbnadn we 
same author. 

These volumes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
and extend over a space of a quarter of a century. 2 vols. 
royal vo. with fine portrait. s pt7 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXL, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geoncs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Geonos E. Excis. 
ConTentTs. 
The importance of Systematic Theology. 
Mahomet the Prophet: f Arahia, and Boni- 
free the Apostle of Germany. 
The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Pree Chapels. 
Sydney Smith's Sketches of Moral Philos- 
phy. 
Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
Furness’s History of Jesus. 
Litargical and Extemporaneous Worship. 
Architects and Architecture. 
Notices of Recent Publications 
Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


renarp Hitt Pawity Boarpixne Fcnoon. 





Article I. 
iL. 
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Mr. and 


Boarding School i. a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accominedation of twelve pupils Their 
c urse of instruction wil! mbrace the Ancient and Modern 





| Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in | 


| Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RatLaoan, 
| six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a: d diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect; is well warmed well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in euch story ; also s 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
| Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers iv 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mra. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. marc l6 


Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NHE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public n general, that having greatly enlarged 

and iemporall bie store, he is enabled, by the greater fucil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of Fasutenance Boors anp Snogs than heretofore — 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers jn 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest =tyles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misees and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reusonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 

B- ots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 

Opposite Old South Church. 
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Communion Ware, 


WHE *ubscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONE4, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 3825 
Washingwn street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to <he prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confia- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having anusual tacilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genu neness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment, june23 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R S. INGALLS. whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 
near the Tremont House. i 
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ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 330. 
4 Contents. 
Madame de Pompudour—Frazer’s Magazine. 

. The Shadow—Ladies’ ( ompanion. 

Scenes in Emigrant Vessels—Morning Chronicle. 

The Heirs of Gauntry, ( haps. 11, 111—Fruzer’s Maga- 
ine. 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind—Examiner, 

The Impriacned Lady—Ladies’ Companion. 

Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. 1X, X.—Dublin University 


Montgomery 
f 


tat 





12} cents, 


Magazine. 
The Buttle of ldstedt —Examiner. 
Royal Allowan Sp . 
With Poetry and ten Short Articles. 
Published kly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
&CO., pose ‘Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
Sept 7. 
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which he had witnessed on the Atlantic ; and | 


Just published by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington | 
| 


Ky Joseph T. Buckingham.— | 


of Quantitative Analyses of 11. Rose ; re-cslcalated tor the | 


tion of the volume of Hon. Eilward Everett's Orations | 


Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their | 


the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, 
| have greatly enriched the work vy the additions of fine steel 
and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron ; a full Jength portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 


| beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 


Johnsen. These importan: ad elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 
Publishea by 
GOULD, KENDALL & TINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


THE NEW GLEE BOOK. 


NE ALPINE GLEE-SINGER. By Wintuiam B. 

Bravpury, co-editor of “* The Mendelssohn Collec- 
tion,” “ The N. Y. Choralist,” “ Psalmodist,” and author 
of various other musical works. 

We have just published the Alpine G'ee Singer, a new 
| col ection of the most beautiful and popular secular music, 
| in four vocal parts, for choirs, musical societies, and social 
music parties tts leading features are— 

A great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Melodies 
| harmonized. 

Alpine and Tyrolese Melodies—The choicest variety 
lever presented to American singers. 
| Popular German People’s or Students’ Songs—In parts, 
| from the pens of emivent modern German composers. 
| Popular Songs Harmonized—A variety of the most pop- 
| ular English. Scotch and American songs, harmonized. 
| Original Pieces—Of the author's cheicest secular com- 
positions 
| Highty Finished Pieces—A select number of highly fio- 
ished four-voice compositions, by Mendelssohn, Hauptman, 
Kreutzer, and others. 
| Operatic Melodies—4 choice variety of light, favorite 
operatic melodies, harmonized. 
Flora’s Festival—A + antata ; re-arranged and harmon- 
ized for adult choirs and classes, complete in itself as a ma- 
! sical recreation, and equai)y beautiful as disconnected four- 
voice songs, duetts, suios, &c. 

Vocal Exercises, &c —n addition to the above will be 
found a full set of vocal exercises for Choirs and Singing 
C asses, chiefly from Panseron, together with Lablache’s 
celebr ted instruction for the culuvation and management 

of the. voice, the whole coustituting a work for all classes 
| of singers, we believe * not a little advance of anything of 
| the kind that has appeared in this country.” 

| MARK H. NEWMAN & CoO. 

189 Broadway, New York. 

For sale in Boston by B. B MUSSEY & CO. and at the 
| office of the Musical Gazette, and at the various bookstores. 
| august31 otis 


| NEW SINGING BOOK 
NEW SING l (i () ‘ 
| 4 bite “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
i CE URGE Pee Be Bed ow en eeentve «@ ciseulation in 
| this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when pd 
pre s teems with professedly new music books, this work 
holds on its way, and je probably more g-nerally used in 
| the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tu-es in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generall, 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
_ whole work Was some months ago determined upon. 
Te plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
| versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved o be the 
| least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
| lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason's formerly p pu- 
| lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
| peges containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
| the most important collections of Church Mu ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interes’ and freshness of an entirely 
j new production, without the same liabili y to disappoint- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tones and 
| pieces not inserted in the former collection: and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
| cannot but find ta work of uncommon attraction. It will 
| soon be re .dy for sale under the title of The New Carmina 
Sacra 
| N. B.—Asthere will undoubted'y continue to be a de- 
| mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
| published unaltered as heretofore. 
| WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 
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‘Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith: 
| metic, 


! OVERS INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
J 189 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School S1 , 
| which has been in successt*! operation for the last eight 
| years is open DA Y¥ and EV. NING, tor practical instruc- 
| tion in all the reqnisi-ep of a Merchant's Clerk, instead of 


| the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gor No | 


| Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment 
LaDies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
| has been previded for Females 
| BUOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts 
| ed, Copying. &c . promptly and faithtully execated 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
| nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editien,) 
j price 62 cents Hiank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
} NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
| thorough muanner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, sumner's 
Method, &e.&c The best Instruments Charts, &c , are 
| provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine lusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
Ly For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street. £3 
Sept. 1. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


E AVING every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
| ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the busi , is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
lowest prices possible, for (rudy first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Paimer, with 28 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 24 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
| with 34 stops. 
| Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
| St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
| Newton, with 49 stops, 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. 8B. D. SIMMON® & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
2wiseopos6m 
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Notice to Physiciaus, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


FBXUHE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for ‘he 
market, and the difficuity experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A A. t'nyes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap ear of loubtf, ! genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to pat up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their ion 
he sa'e of all fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 
july 20 3m 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to capage ts ue atebnaant of’ lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may 18 istf 





ADAMS'S 
NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
PUBLISHED BY - 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTI8S & CO., Keene, N. H. 


7 Publishers respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Commitees, and the 
friends of Education generally, to this valuable Staies oF 
Scnoot Boos, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Union. Copies may be ob- 
tained, for exa uination, on application to them or to Booa- 
sellers generally. The Series comprise : 

I.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN NUMBERS; BéING AN LwrRODUCTION To THE 
REVISED ED:TION OF ADAMS’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 


“This work is adapted to the gradua! expansion of the in- 
tellect of the young pupil, and also to give him a th 
mental discipline.” The arrangement is based upon 
principle, that “if the understanding is property reached. 
the memory will take care of itself” It is pronounced by 
oN iia teachers, “ the best Mental Arithmetic in the 
market. 


IL.—ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDI- 
TION ; BEING A REVISION OF ADAMs’s New ARiTHME- 
TIC, FIRST PUBLIsHED IN 1827. wiTH a Key. 


Few works ever issued from the American press have 
acquired so vreat popularity as the “ New Arithmetic.” It 
is used in every State in the Union—has been republished 
in Canada, and has been translated and published in modern 
Greece. In the State of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 academies reported in 1848. The illustrations 
of the cube aud square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
@ peculiar value. 


I1l.—MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, 
AND MACHINERY.—This work coptains a full and lucid 
explanation of the principles of jon, and a practi- 
cal application of these principles to the measurement of 
Lines, superfices and solids ; also, a philosophical expiana- 
».on of the simple mechanical powers, and their applic .tion 
to machinery. 


It is designed to be studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic. It will be found to contain the knowled ze of the 
principles of inensuration actuaily needed for the every day 
business of life. 


IV. -BOOK-KEEPING, containing a lucid explanation 
of the common method of Book-KeePpine By Sixete Ey 

TRY ; anew, ise, and sense method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men; methods of keeping books by figures ; short methods 
of keeping a¢counts in a limited Lusiness ; exercise< for the 
pupil; and various forms necessary for the transaction of 
a. Accompanied with Blank Books, for the usé of 

arners. 


“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping, 
divested of all superfluites and abstruse technicalities, and 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of teaching now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel!-conducted schools.” 
i> For sale by ee generally. 
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REVISED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in 
its relation lo the History of Mankind. 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C, FELTON. 


Second Ed’ on esised: 


us work has been extensively tx:ruduced into the 
fligher Schools, and sough: for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science. 
It has been re-published in London by two rival houses, 
and translated into the French and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, and the public Press. 


{From George B Emerson, Esq., Boston.] 


“The work contains much which has not been made ac- 
cessible to English readers, and much, of original generali- 
zation, which :ender it a most valaab® work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. 1 wilt en- 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, bat which, without 
some guiding philosophical pr -iples, are apt to be missed, 
or to be Jost sight of. It wilfenable him, in very many 
particulars, to give an interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student Jt brings the imugination 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory The publication of the work will mark an era iu the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The publi-hers has been favored with notices from Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. George licknor, George 3. Willard, Esq., 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
&c. 


NOTICES OF THE PR*S*. 


“Those who have been a-customed to regard Geography 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscait after a voyage, will be « elighted to find 
this hitherto unattractrve pursuit Converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 
sive , a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materiais posing the ph ? crust, 
anew mavilestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to Jook tothe book itself for further 
instruction.” [North American Review. 


“The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. ‘ The man of science wil! hail it as a beautiful 
geveralization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 














from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption «f 
| the mst degraded porti of kind. Faith, science, 
| learni: g, poetry, taste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 

tribueod tu the peodectivl UI Ihe Work under review Seme- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, i! strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy. 
It will find readers in wha ever ‘anguage it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomp.ished pen of the translator, it wil! not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [hristien Examiner. 


“ The work is one of high merit. exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, +f man’s rela- 
og the globe he inhabits.” ([Silliman’s Journal, July, 





* These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 





tions to geographical science that has even been published 
|} in this country. They inve-t the study of geograshy with 
| an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise aud delight 
|many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
| ers, and will be found «n invaluable aid to the teacher and 
| student of geography.” |Evening Traveller. 


“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive hooks which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte.ligent reader, and es- 
| pecially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of nataral sc ence or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 
ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
| NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
| of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 
LP Books wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 
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Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 

— in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
‘uller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—-tated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Wor's of Christ; from the New Testament. 

 eteeacats Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


the First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «+. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

> Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. may.l 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
o_o Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxilraries in the treatmen. 
of almost all « hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 

city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and omeried effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto knewn of my 
profession.” 
_ Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long scamay a 

cr Whitlaw’s Medicated V aths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M,, to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. “ 


MASON M, MILES, M. D. 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. — is3méros ois aoe 


BIBLES, 


MHE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Deposit 
ad peg near bret wd a and + Ld esacaaate neon 
nts o ished 
American Bible Society. LAT, ee pr 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, We:ch, Gaelic, French 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

cr Quarto “bien af supérier quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 








to trifle with the lives or health of the 


some of the evidences of its success, 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge Ourselves to 


speak from experience, 





GREAT COUGH REMEpy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDs, HOARSENESS, BRON. 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
N to the community this 
Ms tx denen of to toe! cod ange he 


afflicted, but 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished m 


frankly 


en, and 
from which they can 


make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficac 


nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity whicy 
facts will not warrant. 


Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
rom the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 


will find them perfectly » and the medicine wort, 
their best confidence and patronage. . 
FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETc 

Professor of Chemistry, Mineralo oy Ki . 

Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phi ont Seten uit 

ties of America and Europe. ore 

“1 deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab 
portion from some A the var oes in the Matera Met. 

a, a very effective rem r the class iseases | 
1s intended to cure.” . = . 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine 
Writes—* I have witnessed the effects of your ‘ CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my frieng 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor thai no feed’ 
icine 1 have ever known has proved so eminently success. 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 

Writes—* That he considers ‘CHERRY PEC 
the best medicine for Pul y A ffecti ever yond 
the public,” and states that “his dsughter, after hein, 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe settle 
cough, accompanied by raising of biood, night sweats, and 
the att a pt of C ption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CE ERRY PECTORAL,’ aud had completely 


recovered.’ 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Pr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I wus afflicted with 

8 very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood ang 

profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy. 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTOR,A 

and continued t» do ao till 1 eonsidered myself cured 1 

ascribe the effect to your preparation. : 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprincrieip, Nov. 27, 1848, 


This day appeared the above named James Randall, an: 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice, 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
Portiann, Me., Jan. 10, 1947. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on & coug’ 
which confined me in my chamber, and an to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. + F had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until{ 
used your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, 
J. D.. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of she wise, who 
here isa medcine worthy of the 


Mahl, 











public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASs. 

And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 

throughout the country. os 


june 22. 3m 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ask the particular attentiog 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen. 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hyins for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, tietter sidepted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that | acai aot only different clergy. 
men, but leaders of choirs, a>d azany other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been , ublished less than fom 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and thi 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation i 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has too 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymos:—the nun.ber of bymns is very large 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christias 
Hyrans is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast ; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsaire. 


Dablin; Keene, Peterboro’; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MassacHuUseTts, 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfih Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Sireet Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 


Wilton; Concord 


jham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin. 
} ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath | 


water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor. 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gh ter; Northbore’; Woburn; Wia 
cheadou; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; ‘Troy. 

Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 

Louisiana; New Orleans. 
» &F Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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Stained and Orn imented Glass, 


J. M COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


Mets STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made w order. GROUND sai 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, 4 
It isan excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Lron Shw 
ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Ree 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three ge 
conts mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the je 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a @ 
fire and water-proof roof. : 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet ¥ 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 


april6 3mis9mos 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 





NY Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c.,* 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the & 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their ort 
inal usefulness, and can be used immédiately. The origiv® 
sound is always restore | to the article repaired ; the pasi 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and need 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, #4 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied ® 
reasonable terms. Principa! office, 

158 WASHINGTON STREET, 

near the Washington Coffee House. 

> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, snd st 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and ¥*% 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. m 


MOREY’S a 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the 
Brick Block. 


IF PRICES REDUCED. £1 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS 


ATTHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely — 

from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with F 
Attendants. 

InvALips and CmiipReN will receive particular 
tion. - 

pte erence Tickets, $2 00. 

Swimming taught by a competent fessor. 

Additional rooms have heen added. with Fieeting 4 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, NeW ©, 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly 
an convenirnt. the 

The propcistes would call attention to the fot 
though his establishment has been very much improve" 
prices have been reduced. sfally i 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf 


TRUMAN MOREY. 
A gh 
R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Jo 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
jaly6 11 Ww 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL araeas, 
=e able in six 
TWO DOLLARS ARDSHEAE CEN TE pan 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance / 
} copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 6 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discret 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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